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PREFACE 


The term “@tman’ or ‘self’ used in the Upanisads and Advaita- 
Vedanta means both the Universal Self or Brahman and the 
individual self. But in all other systems of Indian philosophy 
as also in general usage, the term ‘atman’ without any qualifi- 
cation means the individual self, while the same qualified by 
some term meaning ‘universal’—e.g. ‘vi$va’, ‘parama’ etc.— 
means the Universal Self, In the present study, I have 
followed the second trend in the usage of the term ‘atman’ 
or ‘self?. 

In this work, I have made an attempt to present the concept ' 
of the individual self as found in all the well-known systems of 
Indian Philosophy, including those of Vaignavism, Saivism and 
Saktism, While dealing with any point in the course of my 
discussion, I have always quoted the original texts, I am hope- 
ful that from this work, the reader will be able to make a 
comparative study of the concept of the self in the different 
systems of Indian Philosophy. 

I am thankful to Sri Sankar Kumar Bhattacharya — the 
authorities of PUNTHI PUSTAK, CALCUTTA, for taking 
interest in the publication of the work and bringing it out in 
print with proper care, 


Agartala, K. P. Sinha 
15 August, 1991 
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THE SELF IN THE UPANI$ADS. 


Nature of the Self 


In the Upanigads, the term ‘Brahman’ is used to denote the 
Absolute, and the term ‘Jiva’ or ‘jivdtman’, to denote the 
individual self. The term ‘@tman’ is, however, used to mean 
both the Absolute and the individual self, because the essence 
or real self of the individual is non-different from the essence 
of the world i. e. Brahman. 

In its real nature, the self is pure consciousness and pure 
bliss. It is eternal, unchangeable and imperishable, It is 
devoid of any body and is free from birth and death!, It is 
free from sin, old age, death, grief, hunger and thirst2, It is 
infinite Or all-pervasive ; it exists everywhere and pervades 
everything®, It is described sometimes as having the measure 
of a thumb and sometimes as having an atomic measure, Again, 
it is said that the self is smailer than the atom and bigger 
than the big*, All this means that the self cannot be measured 
in any way and that it transcends all the limitations of space. 
The self is a subject-object-less entity ; it has no object to be 
known or enjoyed. Accordingly, it is not the doer (Karta) or 
knower (jWata) or enjoyer (bhokta)5. It lies beyong the Law 
of Karman. Again, the self is unknowable and inexpressible ; it 
cannot be known by the senses and the mind, nor can it be 
expressed by words®. Being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
the self jis self-revealed and is never enveloped by ignorance. 
That means, the self is ever free and is never bound in the world, 
Being of the nature of pure bliss, the self is never subjected to the 
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joys and sorrows of the world. The consciousness and bliss of the 
Self have no reference to any object i, e, they are not produced 
by the self’s contact with any object. 

Jivatman or the individual self means the infinite self condi- 
tioned by the body, the senses, and the mind?. In reality, the 
self is different from the body, the sense-organs, the mind 
({manas) and the intellect (buddhi). The body is the chariot, 
the sense-organs are the horses, the manas is the bridle, 
_the intellect is the driver, while the self lying beyond the intel- 
lect is the guide of the whole system. The body is directed by 
the sense-organs ; the sense-organs, by the mind ; the mind, by 
the intellect, and the intellect, by the self®. The sense-organs, 
the mind and the intellect are the instruments by which the 
self knows, acts and enjoys. Thus, the self is the Karta or doer, 
boddha or j%a1a or knower, manta or thinker and bhokta or 
énjoyer®. Itis the experiencer of joys and sorrows accruing 
from its actions. It exists as the inner controller in the cavily 
of the ‘heart where from it guides the miyd-body*°, 

The self is the constant and unchangeable essence of a 
‘being ; it is the common factor of a being in all the states of 
waking, dream, sleep, death, rebirth and liberation!!, It is 
‘the subject of all experiences, and is self-revealed. Yajilavalkya 
says, “When the sun sets, when the moon sets, when the fire is 
put out, the self alone is his light”22. It means that even when 
no object exists, the self persists in its own light. 

The self does not perish with the destruction of the body. 
‘It takes one birth after another and continues through all these 
births. The Sruti says, “Just as corns wither away and germi- 
nate again, so mortal beings die and are born again according 
to their moral deserts”?3, 


The individual self is encased in five koSas or sheaths. The 
body and the sense-organs constitute the annamaya-koga or 
the bodily sheath, Within the bodily sheath there is the prana- 
‘maya-koSa or the vital sheath which consists of the vital forces. 
Within the vital sheath exists the manomaya-koga or the mental 
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sheath which has the mind as its central principle. Within the 
mental sheath, there lies the. vij#@namaya-koéa or the intellect- 
sheath which has the intellect as the fundamental principle. 
Within the intellect-sheath there. is the Gnandamaya-koége 
or the blissful sheath which consists of pure consciousness and 
‘bliss**. oe (Oe ' af 

The individual self has four states : jagrat, svapna, sugupti 
and turiya. The jagrat or waking state is that in which the 
self knows and enjoys external objects through the. external 
sense-organs. The self in this state is called viSva or vaiSvanara, 
The state of svapna or dream is that in which the Self knows 
and enjoys the subtle or internal objects by the internal organ 
or mind, The self in this state is called taijasa, The state of 
sugupti or dreamless sleep is that in which the self exists simply 
as consciousness and bliss without apprehending or enjoying 
any external or internal object. In this State the self attains its 
real nature but is not freed from ignorance. The self in this 
state is called prajwa. The turiya or fourth state of the self is 
that in which the self exists as pure transcendental conscious- 
ness and bliss freed from ignorance. The selfin this state is 
called @tman’5, This isthe real nature of the self which is 
realised in liberation when the self is totally freed from 
ignorance, 


The Self and the Absolute 


In many passages of the Upanigads, the individual self is 
identified with the absolute. The essence in man and the 
‘essence of the universe are declared as one and the same. Thus, 
the Upanigads say, ‘That thou art’, ‘This self is Brahman’, ‘All 
is Brahman’, ‘I am Brahman’, ‘One who knows Brahman be- 
comes Brahman’, ‘He who exists in man and he who dwells ; 
within the sun are one’ and so on'®, The Chandogya Upani- 
gad says that ‘Sat, the Existent, manifested the universe and ~ 
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entered into it as the individual self??7. When man realises his: 
identity with the Absolute, he feels his presence everywhere and 
finds no distinction between himself and others—living or 
non-living. Accordingly, in that state there remains no diffé-- 
rence between the subject and the object, The Sruti says,. 
“When all become the atman, who will see, smell, taste; hear! 
speak, touch, think and know what ?” “Whem alf this becomes. 
the atman, what will he see with what instruments ?”; “How can: 
one know the knower ?”28 “There is no plurality here”, “One 
who sees manifoldness moves from death to death”!®, “He who- 
makes any distinction is haunted by fear, but he- who realise- 
identity becomes fearless”, “There is no other seer, no other: 
hearer” and so’on?°, In the Upanigadic view, all differences are- 
created by avidya or ignorance ; when. ignorance is destroyed 
by true knowledge, one feels identity with Brahman and _ also. 
with everything. 


There are some passages in the Upanisads, which seem to 
speak of both difference and non-difference between the self 
and the Absolute, Passages which declare the self asa part of 
Brahman belong this type. The most important passage of 
this type runs thus 3 ‘The selves emerge from Brahman like 
sparks from a blazing fire’??. Passages like ‘May I enter thee’,. 
‘Thou art my resting place’®2 and so on are also to be 
included in this type. The renowned simile of two birds runs. 
thus : ‘Though both the eternal birds rest on the same tree, one: 
of them tastes the fruits and eXperiences joys and sorrows, while: 
the other does not taste them but simply looks on’2>. The 
first bird, being deluded by lack of freedom and sovereignty,, 
experiences sorrows, but when it sees the other bird and its 
glory, it is freed from misery, is purged of merits and demerits, 

’ becomes taintless and pure, and realises its. absolute equality 
with it?*, Here, the first bird represents the individual self ; 
the second, Brahman, the Universal Self. In this simile, a 
difference between the individual self and Brahman is admitted,. 
thouga absolute equality is saidto arise at the end, Accor-. 
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dingly, this passage may be regarded as an example Of the rela- 
tion of difference-cum-non-difference between the self and 
Brahman, 

Again, there are some passages in the Upanigads, which 
‘Clearly describe the individual self and Brahman as different 
from each other. Thus, itis said: ‘He who controls it a the . 
self ) from within’, ‘Having entered the heart, the Lord becomes 
the ruler of the creatures’, ‘The self attains immortality by 
knowing the inner guide as different from it’, ‘The self is de- 
pendent and bound’, “The Lord is omniscient and independent, 
while the self is ignorant and dependent’, ‘He is the lord of 
prakrti and the individual selves’?5, and so on, The; singnifi- 
cance of all these passages is that the individual self is the doer 
of actions and enjoyer of happiness and misery, while Brah- 
man is the actions-less witness free from happiness and misery, 
that the java is endowed with limited power and knowledge, 
while Brahman has unlimited power and knowledge, and that 
the self is the controlled, while Brahman is the controller, 
Accordingly, the self and Brahman are to be regarded as cate 
ent from each other, 

Of the later commentators, Gated emphasises the ‘iden- 
tity’-texts and propounds the theory of non-dualism, Madhva 
puts stress upon the “difference’-texts and propounds dualism, 
while Nimbarka accepts both these positions and propounds 3 
the theory of difference-cum-non-difference. 
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THE SELF IN THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


Introduction 


In the view of Safikara and his followers, the inconceivable, 
inexpressible, qualityless, actionless and differenceless Brahman 
lying beyond the world-process is the Absolute accepted in the 
Gita, while according to the Vaignava Vedantins, the Absolute 
accepted in the Git@ is PuruSottama who is not merely a 
qualityless impersonal principle totally dissociated from the 
world-process but also an infinitely qualified person actively 
participating inthe world-process. To the Sankarites, Purugo- 
ttama is identical with Ivara, the world-governor who is an 
empirical manifestation of Brahman, while to the Vaisnavites, 
Brahman or Aksara Brahman is an aspect of Purusottama. 

It, however, seems that the view of the Vaisnava-Vedantins 
is more in consonance with the philosophy of the Gita. Puruso- 
ttama cannot be identified with the Igvara of Safkara-Vedanta, 
since Purugottama has been declared in the Gita as the highest 
reality, while the Isvara of Sahkara-Vedanta is not so, being a 
lower manifestation of Brahman. According to the Gita, Puruso- 
ttama being the highest reality isthe foundation of Brahman 
also’. Purusgottama and Brahman are, of course, not two 

distinct realities nor two stages of the same reality, but are two 
aspects of the same reality. Purusottama devoid of qualities 
and actions is Brahman, and Brahman endowed with divine 
attributes is Purusottama?, 

Purusottama has two-fold prakrti or nature, namely apara 
er lower prakrti and para or higher praktti. The former 
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manifests itself as the five material elements, the mind, the 


“intellect and the ego, while the latter reveals itself as the jivas or 


living beings and governs the world’. 
The para praktti is identical with the para-gakti or cicchakti 


‘( conscious power) of Pratyabhijfiia and Saktism, It bears 


some similarity also with the tatastha-Sakti or perepheral power 
of Paramatman of the philosophy of Sri Caitanya, which is 
suid to be revealing itself as the jivas and to be the world-con- 
trolling power of Paramatman. 

Again, there are two purusas—ksara and aksara. The 


‘kgara purusa means the bhittas or effects which are subject to 


mutation, and the aksara purusa means the kiitastha or 
immutable reality*. Some hold that the ‘ksara purusa’ means 
the insentient or material elements, while some others take it 
in the sense of the bodies of the living beings. The aksara 
puruga is explained by some as the jiva or self, and by some as 
Bhagavat or the Lord®. We are, however, inclined to:take the 
‘kara puruga in the sense of the empirical or bound individual 
self identified with the mind-body, and the ‘aksara purusa’ in 
the sense of the real or transcendental Universal Self which 
manifests itself as the individual jivas and is immanent in them. 
The aksara purusa has two aspects—conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned. Inthe conditioned aspect, the aksara purusa is.called 
-Kgetrajfia which is to some extent similar to the Paramatman 
in Sri Caitanya’s philosophy, while in the unconditioned aspect 
it is called Brahman. 


Nature of the Self 


According to the Gita, the self is completely different from 
the mind-body-complex, though it exists inthe mind-body as 
the inner light and as the witness of all the events of life, It 
is sanatana or eternal, being devoid of origination and 
destruction and also of increase and decrease. It is free from 
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the cycle of birth and death and from the. pains and sufferings 


accruing from it®. It is immutable and imperishable ¢ weapons . 


cannot cut it, fire cannot burn it ; water cannot. make it wet : 
and air cannot make it dry?. Through defferent births, the 
self remains the same, because it is the bodies that change— 
like wearing clothes—and not the self®. The self is sarvagata 
or all-pervasive ¢ it pervades everything of the world. Being 
all pervasive, it is sthanu-or stable and acala or without any 


movement®. It lies beyond the three gunas of prakrti, and is. 


not influenced by the actions of the mind-body. The mind- 
body acts because of the gugas-of prakrti, while the self, being 
free from ‘the gunas, remains completely action-less : it neither 
acts nor causes others to act!®. Thus, the self is neither a 


_kart@ or doer of actions nor bhokta or enjoyer of the fruits of 


its actions, It is immeasurable imperceptible and inexpres- 
sible? 1, 

In the empirical state, however, the self does not realise its 
real nature, asit is then enveloped by ajf@na or ignorance. 
The empirical self is confined by the not-self—the mind, the 
senses and the body—and identifies itself with it. As a result, 


it is bound in the world and becomes a slave to nature. This. 


empirical self undergoes birth and death and is’ subjected to 
the guas of prakrti and also to the pains and sufferings 
accruing from these guras'2. It is the kart@ or doer of actions 
and bhoktd or-the enjoyer of the fruits of its own actions. | 
When the self is freed from ajfidna, it realises its real ‘nature 


as eternal, imperishable, changeless, birthless and deathless, | 


The self of this state is unaffected by the gumas of praktti and 
by the pains and sufferings connected with them!3, 


The Self and the Absolute 


According to those who regard the nirguna or attributeless . 


Brahman as the Absolute, the individual self is identical with 


The Self inthe Bhagavad-Gita It 


the attributeless Brahman, but to those who consider Purugo- 
ttuma as the Highest; the self is a real part or ariSa of 
Purugottama. - 

Now, the Gita describes the real self of the individual as. 
non-different from Purugottama, and the jiva or the empirical 
self as a part of form of Purugottama and also of his para-- 
prakrti or conscious powér’*. Again, it is said that a devotee 
attains similarity with Purugottama, while a jfanin attains: 
nirvana and merges into Brahman’®. From _ these varied 
statements, it appeats that tlie relation between the Absolute 
and the self is‘one of difference-cum-non-difference. The real 
position, however, seems to be this that the self is a fotm of 
Purusottama and shares both the aspects of the ‘immutable 
essence’ and the ‘divine or conscious power’ of Purugottama. 
And, just as Purusottama can exist as the actionless, qualityless 
and differenceless Brahman or can remain in divine sport 
through his divine power, so also the self can. The Jidnins: 
or those who pursue the path of knowledge and meditate upos 
the qualityless and actionless aksara Brahman, merge 1n 
Brahman and become identical with it in liberation. A bhakta 
or devotee or Purugottamna, On the other hand, shares his divine 
sport and remains with him through the relation of difference- 
cum-difference. Of course, a Jfidnin is also said to attain Puru- 
gottama in the sense that the aksara-Brahman attained by the 
J*anin is but an aspect of PuruSottama. Again, a bhakta of 
Purugottama is also said to be capable of merging into Brah- 
man, because of the fact that Purugottama is the foundation of 
Brahman. 
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THE SELF IN CARVAKISM 


Introduction 


The theory of reality propounded by the Carvakas or Loka-- 
yatikas follows from their theory of knowledge. According to 
their epistemology, perception is the only valid source of know- 
ledge, while other sources of knowledge, like inference,. 
verbal testimony etc. are not valid’. Accordingly, only those 
things can be considered as existing, which are attested by per-- 
ception ; what is not perceived is not existent for the simple 
reason that it is not perceived. 

The Carvakas, therefore, do away with all beliefs in super- 
natural and transcendental realities which cannot be verified by, 
perception. In their view, it is because of our wrong ways of 
thinking that we presume the existence of other worlds like: 
heaven, hell etc?. and of stipernatural beings or deities behind 
the natural phenomena. In reality, these are all non-existent,., 
as they are not perceived by us. 


Nature of the Self 


In consonance with their general outlook to reality, the 
Carvakas do not accept a permanent self behind the physical 
organism. Of course, they accept the existence of conscious- 
ness, as it is directly experienced by all, But, in their view,. 
this Gonsciousness is not a quality of some unperceived non- 
material entity called dtman or self, but a by-product of matter, 
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It is Said to be produced by the inter-action of the material 
-elements of the body, just as the intoxicating power arises in 
molases ( which is originally non-intoxicant )when allowed to 
‘ferment®. Accordingly, the Carvakas say that what we call 
the self is nothing but the mind-body-complex qualified by 
‘consciousness. They argue that this position is supported by 
such experiences, as I am steut’, ‘I am young’, ‘I am old’, ‘I 
-am happy’ etc., which directly refer to the mind-body*. Thus, 
in the view of the Carvakas, there is no spiritual eternal subs- 
tance called the self. What is generally known as the self, they 
say, is not an eternal entity but an effect of matter, which 
ceases to be as soon as the causes—the material elements are 
disintegrated or are incapable of manifesting the power of cons- 
-ciousness. The life of an individual continues to exist so long 
as the mind-body-complex exists, and comes to an end with the 
destruction of it. There is, therefore, no rebirth; nor is there 
_anything like liberation or eternal life of the self?. 


The above position is said to be held by the Carvakas in 


general. There are also references to other classes of the Car- 
-vakas who differ in their views regarding the nature of the self, 
Some of them identify the self with the indriyas or the sense 
organs ; some, with the pragas or vital airs; Some others, with 
the manas or mind6, The Carvakas say that since there is no 
‘permanent self beyond this mind-body-complex, morality or 
.teligious descipline for the attainment of happiness or some 
higher plane of existence after this life is without any meaning. 
In their view, the attainment of happiness in this world should 
.be the aim of life’, . 


1, 


2, 
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CHAPTER 
THE SELF IN JAINISM 


Introduction 


The Jainas do not accept the existence of Iévara or the- 
Absolute forming the foundation of the selves and the world or- 


creating and guiding them in their progress. The selves and 


the material world are regarded by the Jainas as self-existent,. 


independent and distinct realities not depending upon any other 
higher principle for their existence. In their progress also, they 


are not at all dependent on the mercy of some world-governor—- 
[évara or Brahman. The selves are guided by their own actions, . 


while the material world is guided by the inter-action of the 
natural laws and the collective effects of the acts of the selves. 


Nature of the Self 


The Jainas regard the self as essentially conscious: If it were 
non-conscious, as is held by the Naiyayikas, knowledge could 


notarise in it, just as it cannot arise in the non-conscious @k@éa.. 


The Jainzs further argue that every individual feels that he is 
conscious. No one perceives thus: ‘I am non-conscious and 
become conscious when consciousness is attached to me’. This. 
shows without any doubt that caitanya or consciousness is an 


essential attribute of the self!, Consciousness of the self has.. 
two manifestations, namely darsana or intution ( indeterminate: 
knowledge or knowledge of the constituents of knowledge) and. 


jiiana or knowledge ( determinate knowledge)’. 


The Self in Jainism I7 


The self is the active agent and enjoyer of the fruits its own 
actions, Itis subjected to the Law of Karman and undergoes 
the cycle of birth and death in accordance with its own actions. 
Like the Naiyayikas, the Jainas repudiate the theory of the 
absolute indifference of the self as held by the Sathkhyists, 

According to the Jainas, the selfis subject to change or 
modification. Unlike the Naiyayikas and others, the Jainas 
regard the self as mutable, They argue that if the self were 
immutable, cognitions could not arise init, For before the 
acquisition of knowledge, the self is devoid of knowledge, while 
after the rise of knowledge, it becomes the knower i. e, endo- 
wed with knowledge. These two states could not be explained 
if the self were immutable or self-identical and not subject to 
any change. Thus, different states of the self clearly shows that 
it is changeable®. In the view of the Jainas, the self is of 
madhyama-parimana or limited magnitude and is a bit smaller 
than the body in which it resides. It is not all-pervasive, as the 
Naiyayikas and others hold. The Jainas argue that if the self 
were all-pervasive, it would come in contact simultaneously 
with all the bodies, senses and minds, and, asa result, could 
know and act through all bodies, senses and minds. In that 
case, differences of knowledge, action, birth, death etc. found 
in different individuals could not be explained, In other words, 
the difference in the experiences of the selves is a fact which 
cannot be adjusted to the all-pervasiveness of the self*, 

Like the empirical selves or selves under bondage, the 
liberated selves.are also described by the Jainas as intermediary 
in magnitude. It is generally held that the liberated. self is. 
slightly smaller in magnitude than the body of its last birth, 
Brahmadeva, however, says that such a self (siddha ) is, actually, 
atindriya or super-sensuous, akdya or bodyless—and amiirta 
or not-gross and nirakara or formless®. The Acaratga-sutra 
also says that the liberated self is not long, not short, not round, 
not atomic, not extended, and soon®, These descriptions 
indicate that the liberated self in its real nature is of unlimited 
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magnitude, Nemicandra clearly states that from the 
transcendental point of view, the self is without any form or 
limitation. 

According to the Jainas, the self isnot one, but many, as it is 
different in different individuals, It is, however, worthy of 
notice that according to the Tridandins, ‘liberation means the 
absorption of the jiva or empirical self into Parama&tman’7, 
This Seems to indicate that in the final state of disembodied 
liberation, the selves lose their mutual differences and merge 
into one Supreme Self. 

The Jainas hold that the self in its real nature is pure, free, 
perfect and divine, and is endowed with ananta-catuStaya i. e 
four infinite qualities : infinite knowledge, infinite intution, 
infinite bliss and infinite power. But during the empirical state, 
its real nature is obscured and enveloped by some atomic parti- 
cles called karma-paramanus or karmic atoms, These atomic 
particles are quite foreign to the nature of the self ; they are 
attracted from outside by the self through its own karmans 
and are absorbed into its body. As a result of this absorption 
of the karmic atoms, the self becomes impure and imperfect, 
and its four infinite attributes become finitised8, During this 
State, therefore, the self is endowed with limited knowledge, 
Jjimited intution, limited bliss and limited power. This is the 
state of bondage and ignorance, Again, when the self, through 
proper spiritual practices, stops the entrance of fresh karma- 
atoms, and washes out the karma-particles already absorbed 
into its body, it regains its natural qualities i.e. the ananta- 
catustaya. This is the state of liberation?. 


Acquisition of Omniscience in Liberation 


The Jainas hold that the liberated self acquires pure, perfect 


and infinite knowledge revealing everything of the world. This 
knowledge is called Kevalajfana which is nothing but omni- 


science. This omniscience is generally attained by the selves 
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in their disembodied state, But those who can fully develop 
iheir intrinsic nature during worldly life through rigorous prac- 
tices, can attain it even in theirembodied state. And persons 
who can thus acquire omniscience during their embodied state 
are called arhats or tirthatkaras. 

A question may here be raised whether the liberated and self 
oan really attain omniscience or not, In a number of philo- 
sophical systems of India, omniscience has been denied of the 
self. The Mimdahsakas, in particular, are seriously against the 
concept of the omniscience of the self, The Nyaya-Vaigegikas 
accept the Omniscience of Iévara, but not of the self. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, strongly assert that the enlightened 
self can attain omniscience. In support of this contention, 
they put forward the following syllogism Some self knows 
everything ; because the self is of the nature of knowing 
everything and is free from all the obstacles standing in the 
way of knowing everything ; that which is of the nature of 
knowing something and is free from the obstacles standing in 
the way of knowing that thing knows that thing e.g. the eye 
which is of the nature of seeing colour and which, when freed 
from envelopments like darkness and others, sees colour?®. 


It is asked $ what is the ground for the contention that the 
self is of the nature of knowing everything? In reply, the 
Jainas argue thus 3 The Agamas having relation to everything 
are infallible, and, by pursuing these Agamas, one can acquire 
the knowledge of everything. The Agamas being thus infallible 
and capable of revealing everything, the person or persons 
who spoke out these Agamas must be regarded as knowing 
everything, The Jainas further argue that, since the Vedas are 
regarded by the Mimafsakas as giving valid information about 
all things or events—past, present and future, far and near, 
direct and indirect, subtle and gross—the speakers of the Vedas 
should be regarded as knowing everything". 

It is again asked what is the ground for the cotention 
that the self can remove all the obstacles standing in the way 
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of knowing everything ? To this, the Jainas reply that, as: 
there are degrees of knowledge in men, we must accept degrees. 
of envelopment of knowledge and also degrees of the 
removal of the envelopment of knowledge. And if the degrees. 
of the removal of envelopment of knowledge is thus possible, 
they continue, it can be held that a stage will come when all, 
the envelopments of knowledge will be removed. The syllogism 
put forward by the Jainas is this 3 The envelopment of igno- 
fance pertaining to some person is capable of being destroye:' 
totally, because it is the object of the degrees of destructic « 
brought about by the degrees of the causes, just as the sedi 
ments pertaining to pure gold are destroyed by degrees in con- 
Sonance with the degree of Toasting, and are fully destroyed at. 
the end?2, 

With this and other arguments, the Jainas try to establish 
that the enlightened self can acquire omniScience or know- 
ledge of everything, 


The Self as Independent and Self-Guided 


For the explanation of the life and progress of the J vas or- 
individual selves, the Jainas do not feel the necessity of postula- 
ting any God. The beings live and make progress by them- 
Selves, and in this journey of their life, the guiding principle is. 
the Law of Karman, From beginningless time, the living. 
beings are rassing through series of births and rebirths in 
according with their own Karmans or actions. A being attains. 
a particular way of life asa result of the actions of his past 
lives and the actions of his present life, on their part, determine 
the course of his future life'3, The Law of Karman states. 
that orie is sure to reap the results, good or bad, of one’s own 
actions ; no person can avoid the fruits. of the acts performed 
by him. In the Jaina philosophy, as in the other schools of: 
Indian philsophy, this Law of Karman occupies a very promi- 
nent place. Amitagati says that a person enjoys.the good or 
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bad effects of actions performed by him formerly, and that if a 
person is to experience the fruits of actions done by ancther, | 
his own actions will become fruitless?+. 

According to)I[ndian Philosophy, this Law of Karman plays 
the supreme role in the life of a being. Even the God of the 
theists is said to be guiding the lives of beings in accordance 
with the Law of Karman; His acts do not transgress the 
limits of Karman but are in harmony with them, The -Jainas 
also hold that it is this Law of Karman that accounts for the 


eourse of the life ofa being, But, unlike the theists, the Jainas 


hold that this law works by itself directly and mechanically, 
without the guidance of any conscious principle?5. In other 
words, the selves are guided by the acts of their own; they 
aire the makers of their own lives. 

The Jainas assert that the self is by nature pure and is capa- 
ble of knowing everything. In its empirical life, however, this 
nature of the self is not revealed, because during this stage it 
is influenced or modified by the four bhdva-pratyayas or emo- 
tional dispositions, namely, rati or lust, raga or attachment, 
dvega Or aversion and moha or enchantment, These emotional 
dispositions are, on their part, caused by five bh@va-karmans, 
such as, mithyd-darSana or wrong belief, avirati or unrestraint, 
pramada or recklessness, Kasdya or improper feeling and yog 
or psychical torpor? ®, eS 

As afresult of the modification of the self, some’ peculiar 
material particles called Karma-paramayus which are quite 
foreign to the nature of the:self, flow into its being and corrupt 
its nature. This inflow of Karma-parmdanus into the self is 
called asrava. It is this Asrava that brings the self under 
bondage, ‘as a result of which the self is endowed with a material 
bedy and is subjected to various limitations?7. 


The Naiyayikas hold that it is the all-knowing and all 
powerful God who associates the selves with proper material 
bodies and limits their natural capabilities, in'according with 
their adfstas i. e. the merits and demerits arising from their own 
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Hood and bad actions. For the Jainas, however, the encasement 
of the self in the material body and the limitations of its nature 
are caused not by God but by the Law of Karman. It is because 
of the Karmans of the self that the Karma-particles flow into 
its being and limit its nature®®. . The worldly selves are said to 
be related to the Karma-particles in such a way that the modi- 
fication in the former mechanically entails modification in the 
latter. Thus, the working of the self and the Karma-particles 
are to be found in the very natures of the self and the Karma- 
particles ; for the explanation of their workings and mutual 


relations, we are not requij 
quired to accept some intelli 
principle like God. ‘ 


The attainment of liberation js also due to the Karmans of 
the self. Asit is the asrava or inflow of Karma-particles into 
the self that brings the self under bondage, the first duty of on 
hankering after liberation is to Stop this inflow of Karma- mn 
ticles. The Jainas hold that one can stop the inflow of Karma. 
matter by the pursuance of Supti or restraint of all the activities 
of the self, samiti or careful attitude, dharma or observance 
anupreksa@ or contemplation on the unsatisfactory nature of the 
world, Parisaha-jaya or conquest of troubles, and c@ritra or 
good concuct. This stoppage of the inflow of Karma-matter 
is called samvarq?9, Further, the Karma-particles which have 
already entered into the self require to be washed out or des- 
Hoye for the attainment of liberation, Some of these Karma- 
particles are to be destroyed by experiencing the fruits accruin: 
from them, while others are to be destroyed by tapah or ie 
etc. This act of clearing the self of Karma-particles alread 
entered into the body of the self is called nirjard?®, In this 


whole process leading to moksa, three things are essential 2 . 


samyak-dargana or right faith, samyak-jfiana or right know- 
ledge and samyak-caritra or right conduct, which are 
together called ratna-traya or three jewels of Jainism. It is 


by the persuance of these three jewels that the self attains 
liberation? +, 
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Thus, in the whole life-history of the self, it is Karman that 
rules supreme, It is the selfs own Karman that determines its 
course of life mechanically and leads it to bondage or libera- 
tion. The performance of Karman, the relation between the 
self and the fruits of Karman, liberation from the effects 
of Karman—all these are to be explained only with reference 
to the nature and activity of the self. Here, there is no need of 
postulating any foreign administrator like God. 
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Introduction 


To the six well-known schools of Indian philosophy called 
the astika-schools, the Buddha is known as a_nihillist denying 
any permanent self behind the individual of the mind-body- 
complex. Among modern thinkers also, there are many who 
are of the opinion that Buddha does not accept any 
self, Let us, here make an endeavour to ascertain what Buddha 
and his followers say on this point. . 

In the view of the Buddhists, all the elements of the world 
are impermanent or momentary? and are guided by the Law of 
Causation, Accordingly, the elements of an individual are 
also momentary and are guided by the law of Causation, The 
chain of causation in the life-process of an individual consists 
of twelve links or dvadasa nidanas of which each preceding 
link determines the succeeding one. These twelve links are 
(1) avidya or ignorance, (2) saraskdra or the aggregate of 
the dispositions of the earlier life, (3) vijfi@na or conscious- 
ness, (4) n&ma-riipa or mental (nama) are physical (ripa) 
conditions, (5) sag-dyatana or six sense-organs, (6) sparéa or 
contact between the senses and the objects, (7) vedana@ or 
sensation, (8) trsm@ or desire, (9) Upadina or attachment, 
{10) bhava or existence or becoming, (11) Jati or birth and 
(12) jara-marana or old-age and death?. 

This chain of causation in the life of an individual is guided 
by the Law of Karman which, on its part, is a manifestation of 
the cosmic principle dharma. The Law of Karman states that 
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of ideas, emotions and active tendencies, These elements of an 
individual exist by themselves; there is no substratum for 
them®, Nun Vajira says that there is no such thing as person ; 
what we call a person is merely a collocation of changing eggre- 
gates, just as a chariot means a collocation of its materials®.- 
In Milinda Pafiha, it has been shown that the name Nagasena 
does not denote any self ; it is merely an appellation given to 
the five aggregates constituting the psycho-physical organism”, 
And as these elements undergo changes every moment, the~ 
individual must be regarded as an ever-changing entity, An 
analysis of the elements of individuality does not point to any” 
permanent self running in and through thes? elements. The 
Buddha has again and again said ne neither any of these ele- 
ments nor a collection of all of themcan be regarded as the self, 
because these are all perishable. He thus says, “But that which is 
transient, painful, subject to all vicissitude, is it possible to re-. 
gard it $ ‘This is mine, this am I, this is my self” 28 Thus, 
according to Buddha, there is no permanent self in an indivi-- 
dual, Aselfor an eternal individual spirit believed to be 
persisting in and through the changes of the elements of an 
individual and to be migrating from one birth to another is a 


fiction, for Buddha. 


Acceptance of an Impermanent Empirical or 
Provisional Self 


Now, the question is : If there is no self, what does the term 
‘? mean? The reply is this that, though the Buddha does not 
accept a permanent or unchanging self behind the psycho=- 
physical organism, he accepts a provisional or empirical self. 
This empirical self is not a permanent reality, but a santana 
or chain or ever-changing elements, It is this provisional self 
that is denoted by the term ‘’, What the Buddha means to 
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siy is this 8 Whenever an individual uses the term ‘I or ‘self’, 
he denotes by it some or all of the elements of the psycho- 
Physical set. It is these psycho-physical elements, taken 
jointly or individually, that are called the empirical or provi- 
sional self®, And the psycho-physical elements being ever in 
a process of change, the empirical self constituted of them is 
also an ever-changing entity. What we call the ‘self? is, therefore, 
not permanent but momentary. Further, it is to be accepted 
that this mind-body-complex is the Troot-cause of selfishness, 
hatred etc. and, hence, of all evils, pains and sufferings! °, 
Buddha, therefore, tells us to destroy this self which is no- 
thing but the mind-body or, Strictly speaking, which is not the 
Self or ‘eternal individual spirit. Thus, Buddha accepts a pro- 
visional self which is a santana or continuum i. e. an ever- 
‘changing entity, and not an eternal individual spirit. 


Mid-way Course between Eternalism and Nihilism 


It is said that the Buddha regards the self sometimes as 
“existent and sometimes as non-existent. As an empirical and 
ever-changing entity or Santana, the self is said to be existent, 
while as an eternal individual Spirit, it is said to be non-existent, 
The Buddha is said to hold these two contradictory views i. e. 
the existence and non-existence of the self to show a mid-wa 
course between Eternalism and Nihilism, Thus, Nagarjuna in his 
commentary on the Prajfia paramita-sutra Says “The Tathagata 
sometimes taught that the dtman exists and at other times he 
taught that the dtman does not exist. When he preached that the 
-Gtman exists and is to be the receiver of misery or happiness in 
the successive life as the reward of its own Karma, his object was 
to save men from falling into the heresy of Nihilism ( Ucched- 
-avada ). When he taught that there is no @tman in the sense 
of a creator or perceiver or an absolutely free agent, apart from 
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the conventional came given to the aggregate of ~ five 
skandhas, his object was to save men from falling into the 
Opposite heresy of Eternalism ( Sagvatavada ). Now which 
of these two views represents the truth ? It is doubtless the 
doctrine of the denial of @tman---He taught the cmintenite of 
atman when he wanted to impart to his hearers the conventional. 
doctrine he taught the doctrine of an@tman when he wanted 
to impart to them the transcendental doctrine”!4. In on 
words, if ‘self? means the ever-changing or impermanent empi-- 
rical self, then ‘it is’; but if the ‘self? means a permanent and 
immutable individual spirit, then ‘it is not’. 

Similarly Dharmapalacarya in his saseaprapiicae:| on the- 
Vijfiana-matra-Sastra says’ “The existence of the dtman and 
of the dharmas ( i. e,, of the Ego and of the phenomenal world ). 
is affirmed in the Sacred Canon only provisionally and hypo- 
thetically and never in the sense of their possessing a real and 

nature”+?, 

gona a also says, “Buddha’s preaching of the Good 
Law resembles a tigress’s bringing up of her cub. Buddha 
observes how some of his fellow-creatures receive hurt from the 
heresy of Eternalism, while others allow their good aicbini. to- 
be eaten up by the heresy of Nihilism, ‘Thus, whoever believes 
in the existence of Gtman in its transcendental said exposes. 
himself to the tiger’s tooth of the heresy of Eases and 
whoever does not believe in the existence of atman in its gon- 
ventional sense, runs the risk of destroying the seeds of his 
own good Karma”?®, 

The real position, therefore, is this that though the Buddha 
and his followers accept the provisional or empirical self, they 
emphatically deny the existence of a petmlinent individual. 
spirit imagined to be a concrete agent—thinker, doer and 
experiencer—and to be different from the payee physical, 
organism, though enshrined in it. Such a permanent self rene 
logically untenable is called hin@tman or lower self bv the later 
Buddhists, 
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THE SELF IN MIMANSA 


Introduction 


According to the general interpretation, the Mimansakas 
do not accept the existence of God or the Absolute said to be 
lying beyond the selves and the world and synthesising or 
governing them. The selves and matter are said to be self- 
existent and self-guided, They do not depend upon any other 
reality for their existence, nor are they governed by some 
higher principle. The selves are guided by the adrstas or effects 
of their own karmans, while the material world is governed by 
the inter-action of the physical laws and the adrstas of the 
selves. 

However, on the strength of some sitras found in the 
Brahmasitra of Badarayana1, we are of the view that Jaimini, 
the propounder of this system, accepts the existence of 
Brahman, the Absolute. The relation between Brahman and 
the self is, however, not clear, though from the above mentioned 
sutras of Badarayana, we may imagine that Jaimini’s view re- 
garding the relation between Brahman and the self is similar 

to that of Badarayana i.e, Brahman and the self are in a 
relation of identity. ‘ 

The later Mimamsakas prescribe in clear terms the worship 
of Igvara or the World-Governor, but their idea of the relation 
between Igvara and the Self is not clear. 


Nature of the Self 


According to the Mim@fsakas, the self is a real substance 
endowed with the attributes of knowledge, action and 
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feeling. The self performs actions and experiences their 
results either in this world or in the other world. It moves 
to different worlds in accordauce with the results of its 
actions. Again, the self knows objects through consciousness 
and experiences pleasures and pains, The Mimansakas argue 
that if there were no self, the Vedas ordaining performance of 
actions for the attainment of heaven and liberation will .be 


meaningless. The self is thus a knower or jiiata, doer or karta 
and enjoyer or bhokta?, 


The self is nitya or eternal ; it is devoid of origination and 
destruction. The self is vibhu or all-pervading ; itis not 
limited by time or space. It is neither atomic nor inter- 
mediary in magnitude. It cannot be atomic, because if it 
‘were so, it could not experience the changes or sensations 
occurring all over the body at one and the same time. Neither 
can it be of intermediary size, since if it were so, it would 
be endowed with parts, and if it were endowed with parts, it 
would be subject to origination and destruction, The self is, 
therefore, all-pervading®, But though the self is omnipresent, 
its qualities like pleasure, pain, knowledge etc. are manifested 
only in a particular Lody and are experienced by the particular 
individual concerned. The events occurring in the body of an 
individual cannot be experienced by another, since the experience 
of an individual depends upon the Karmans or actions connec- 
ted with the body of that individual*. It is objected that the 
self, being omnipresent, cannot be an agent, since agency implies 
moyement or action which is not possible for an all-pervading 
entity. The Mimafsakas reply that here movement does not 
mean movement from one place to another like that of atoms ; 
it means action of energy or Sakti—a separate category accepted 
in Mimafsa—which itself being unmoved causes the atoms to 
move. The all-pervading self is endowed with this energy 
which it imparts to the body and causes it to move®. The 
self is, thus-an agent not because it moves but because it 
causes the body to move. 


The Selfin Mimansd _-~ et a 


The. self is distinct from the body, the indriyas or senses, 
and buddhi or intellect. The self is distinct from the - body, 
because the self is endowed with the qualities of knowledge, 
feeling etc,, but the body is devoid of them. Again, these 
attributes of knowledge, feeling etc. are not perceived by others, 
while the qualities of the body are, Kamarila, therefore, says 
that the qualities like action, will, knowledge, pleasure, pain, 
etc, donot belong to the body, because they are not found 
in adead body. These attributes, therefore, must belong to 
some entity different from the body. That entity is the self. 
The self is distinct from the senses also, since the self persists 
even when the senses are injured or destroyed, Moreover, the 
data supplied by different senses cannot be synthesised by the 
senses themselves. For the synthesis of these data, some other 
principle is required, which is the self. 

Again, the fact that we can perceive a single object by more 
than one sense-organs indicates that the perceiver is different — 
from the senses. The self is different from buddhi .or intellect 
also, because during sleep buddhi is absent, but the self persists, 
as is clear from recollections like ‘I slept happily’®. Thus, the 
self is the principle which endures through all the changes of the 
-body, the senses and the intellect. 

In its real nature, the self is devoid of knowledge, action 
and bliss. That is why in deep sleep the self does not know 
anything, nor does it act nor feel any pleasure or pain. Expre- 
ssions like ‘I slept in bliss’ indicate simply the absence of pains, 
and not the presence of positive bliss. In liberation, when the 
self realises its own nature, it exists merely as sat or pure exis- 
tence. Of course, in this state also, the self has the potency of 
knowledge and feeling, but as it is then divested of the body, 
the senses etc., it cannot know or feel anything, The self in 
its real nature is thus devoid of knowledge, action, pleasure, 


pain etc, Knowledge and bliss do not constitute the. essence 


of the self ; they-are qualities generated in it by its energy and 
also by the operation of the body and the senses, That means, 
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the self becomes the substratum of qualities like knowledge 
activity, pleasure, pain etc., when it is endowed with the body 
and the senses in its empirical state. In the case of ordinary 
acts, the self becomes the doer and agent only indirectly, while 
in the case of acts like being, existing, knowing and the like, 
it is the agent and doer directly’, 

Both Prabhakara and Kumiarila hold that the real self or 
the self in liberation is devoid of cognition. But there are 
controversise among interpreters whether according to them the 
Self is of the nature of samvit i, e. consciousness or not*. If the 
Mimansakas consider the selt as of the nature of samvit, this. 
nature must be regarded as persisting in liberation, If they do 
not regard samvit as the essence of the self, then the self must be- 
regarded as inert. In that case, the Mimansaka conception 
of liberation will be identical with that of the Nyaya-Vaisesi- 
kas§. Prabhadkara and P&rthasarathi hold that the self in. 
liberation is devoid of bliss. Kumarila also seems to hold the 
Same view. The author of Manameyodaya however, says that. 
according to Kumarila, liberation is a state of bliss, Sdstra- 
dipika also r2fers to this view, 


The Self as the Object of Knowledge 


According to Prabhakara, the existence of a permanent self 
cannot be known directly ; it is known indirectly from the fact 
of recognition. The act of recognition involves two factors,. 
namely smfti or recollection and pirvanubhava or previous 
perception of objects. The fact that we can remember a past. 
cognition points to the existence of a permanent self as the 
aSraya or substrate of earlier perception and present recollec- 
tion, Thus, Prabhakara holds that the permanent self is not 
the object of recognition, but the substrate thereof!®, In his, 


* For details, see Reflextions on Indian Philosophy, pp. 184-5. 
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view, the self cannot be an object of perception, internal or 
external ; it is revealed in every act of cognition asthe Karta 
or agent of cognition, and not as the Karma or object. He 
argues that the same entity, i.e, the self cannot be both the 
subject and the object of knowledge. In other words, the self, 
being revealed only as the agent, as distinct fron knowledge 
and object of knowledge, there is nothing like self-consciousness, . 
as distinct from object-consciousness!?, 


Kumarila and Parthasarathi, however, hold that the self is 
an object of consciousness, since there is no contradiction in 
accepting the self as both the subject and the object of cogni- 
tion. In Parthasarathi’s view, the very assersion of Prabhakara 
that the self is manifested in cognition means that the self is an 
object of consciousness!” Kumé§rila and Pdarthasarathi say 
that in an act of cognition, the self is involved, it is true, but it 
is not manifested in the apprehension of the object. It is 
manifested as an object of a separate mental perception or 
ma@anasapratyakga, which is distinct from the knowledge of 
objects and is represented by the ‘I’-consciousness'*, It is 
argued that ifthe self were not an object of knowledge, the 
Upanigadic injunction ‘know the self? would be meaningless. 
Moreover, unless the self were an object of knowledge, it would 
not be possible to remember the existence of the selfin the 
past. The fact that we can remember the existence of the self 
in the past indicates that the self becomes the object of cogni- 
tion, Parthasdrathi also holds that it is the self apprehended 
asthe object of an earlier perception that becomes the object 
of the present recollection or recognition. The idea is this 
that an object which is never perceived cannot be the object 

of recollection or recognition. Hence, the recollection of the 
self shows without any doubt that the self can become an ob- 
ject of perception. In the view of Kumarila, the self is both 
consciousness and the substrate of. cognition: the self as the 
dravya or the substantial element is the object of’ knowledge, 
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while the self as the elements of bodha or consciousness is the 
subject thereof! +. 

Sabara, while propounding the theory of the self as a per- 
manent cogniser, holds that it is ‘known by itself and. is incap- 
able of being seen or shown by others’. This implies that the 
self, according to him, is one with consciousness and is both the 
agent of cognition and the object of it?5. 


Self-luminosity of the Self 


According to Prabhakara, the self, being the substratum of 
conciousness or samvit and not consciousness itself, is not self- 
luminous, He holds that it is knowledge, the attribute of the 
self, that is self-luminous and not the self as such. At the time 
of its rise, knowledge illumines, along with itself, both the self 
and the object, This illumination of the self or knower, the 
object or known, and knowledge in the same act of knowledge 
is called triputi-pratyaksa or three-fold perception, In it, the 
self is revealed as ‘I? or the agent, as distinct from knowledge 
and the object of knowledge. It is held that the self is cognised 
as the agent only when knowledge arises. In deep sleep, there 
being no knowledge of any Object, the self is not cognised. The 
self is thus, not self-revealed ; it is revealed by knowledge!*. To 
quote Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, “It is not the soul which is self- 
illuminated but knowledge ; so it is knowledge which illumines 
both the self and the object in one operation”??. This position 
of the Prabhakaras ‘neither accepts the realist view that the self 
is known as an object, nor the Advaita view that it is self- 
revealed’. Of course, the self for the Prabhakaras is self-luminous 
in the sense that it is cognisable by every person for himself. 
Prabhakara says that the self is proved by the universally admi- 
tted and undeniable notion of ‘P, which is self-luminous. To 
quote MM. G.N. Jha, “...... like cognition, the Soul also is 
self-luminous, Each man cognises his own soul for himself”2®, 
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Further, Prabhakara sometimes declares the self as samvit. And 
samvit being self-luminous, the self also should be regarded as 
self-luminous. Salikanatha, too, while refuting the view of 
Kumirila that the self is an object of mental perception, holds 
that the self is self-luminous and is manifested in the cognition 
of external objects' 9%. 

As regards the view of Kumarila regarding the self-lumino- 
sity of the self, scholars differ in their opinions. Dr, S, N. Das- 
gupta is of the view that Kumarila, like Prabhakara, denies the 
self-luminosity of the self on the ground that in deep sleep the 
self does not manifest itself. MM, G. N. Jha, on the othef hand, 
holds that, according to Kumarila, the self is self-luminous?°, 
But the point is that, according to Kumarila, the self is not 
merely the substratum of consciousness, it is of the naturé 
of consciousness as well. And, consciousness being 
self-luminous, the self should be regarded as self-luminous, 
Kumirila himself says that the self is revealed by itself to it- 
self22. Of course, the self is self-luminous not in the sense of 
the Advaitins, since Kumarila divides the self, as it were, into 
two, namely the aspect of dravya and the aspect of bodha. Par- 
thas@rathi, however, holds that the self is not self-luminous. 


Multiplicity of the Self 


According to the Mimifsakas, the self is not one but many ; 

it is different in every individual. As one’s body can perform 
“actions because of the presence of the self, it is assumed that the 
actions in others’ bodies are also caused by the presence of the 
corresponding selves in those bodies. If there were no different 
selves, there would not be differences in experiences of pleasures, 
pains, etc. in different individuals. The differences of dharmas, 
adharmas, births, deaths etc. of different individuals also could 

not be explained without presuming the plurality of the selves??. 

If there were only one self in all persons, then all of them would 

be endowed with the same attributes. Some Advaitins say that, 
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just as one sun reflected in different locil seems to be many, so 
one self reflected in many individual avidy@s seems to be many. 
The Mimafsakas counter that, as in this case the difference of 
qualities is due to the reflecting media, and not to the sun, this 
analogy will imply that the qualities said to be residing in the 
self belong actually to the body, and not to the self?%. As 
regards the Upanisadic statement that the self is ‘one’, Kumarila 
holds that the implication of this statement lies not in the one- 
ness of the selves, but in their similarity, because all the selves, 

being of the nature of consciousness, are similar to one 
another?4+, The Buddhistic view that the self is merely series 
of ideas without any persisting substratum is, according to the 
Mimafsakas, untenable. They argue that without a persisting 
self, the Law of Karman and the Law of Rebirth will be 
meaningless. The fact of meniory also will be unintelligible 
ifthe self be impermanent. For the experience of an event 

occuring at an earlier point of time and the remembrance of 
the same at a later point of time must point to the same agent. 

Further, the facts of self-consciousness, desire, pleasure, pain 


etc, could not be explained if the self were merely a chain of 
fleeting cognitions?°, 
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CHAPTER 
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THE SELF IN NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


Introduction 


Nyaya-Vaigesika is a realistic and pluralistic school of” 


philosophy. This systemholds that all the objects known by valid 
Knowledge have ontological reality, and that every entity is diffe- 
rent from every other entity of the universe, An atom is a real 
entity,and every atom is different not only from every other cate- 
gory but also from every other atom. In a like manaer, the self: 
is also a real entity, and every self is different from every other 
self as well as from every other category. Thus, according to 
the Nyaya-Vaiéegikas, Igvara, the self and matter are all onto- 
logical realities, because they are known by valid knowledge,. 
and each of these realities is distinct from the others. 

The Nyaya-Vaiéesikas have divided all the substances into- 
nine kinds, namely, prthivi or earth, ap or water, tejas or fire,. 
vayu or air, ak@a or space, kala or time, dik or direction, 
@tman or the self and manas or the mind!, Of them, atman has. 
been divided into two types, namely, jivatman or the 
individual self and Paramatman or the Supreme self or God.. 
The jivatman is infinite in number and is different in every. 
individual, while Paramatman is only one?. 


Nature of the Self 


The Naiyayikas use the term ‘atman’ to denote both the- 
self and God. For, according to them, atman means ‘the locus: 
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of jfiana or knowledge’, and both the self and God share this 
nature. Again, atman is that which is the substrate of iccha 
or will and prayatna or volition. And, as these attributes 
pertain to both the self and God, both of them are denoted 
by the term ‘Atman’®. Of these two, the self is called jivatman, 
while God is called Paramatman*. The self is areal and 
incorporeal substance, In its real nature, it is niravayava or’ 
partless and nitya or eternal. Being unchangeable and 
imperishable, it is not subject to origination and destruction. 

The self is all-pervasive in magnitude. It cannot be atomic... 
Had it been so, its qualities like consciousness, will etc., could 
not be perceived, since the qualities of atomic substances are 
imperceptible. Moreover, if the self were atomic, it would not be 
possible for its cognition to extend all over the body. Nor can 
the self be of intermediate size, because if it were so, it would be 
subject to origination and destruction. Further, if the self were 
smaller than the body, it could not occupy the whole body as 
it actually docs; if it were larger than the body, the latter 
could not contain the former ; and if it were equal to the size 
of the body, then either it’ could be too small for the body 
which grows day by day or it would be endowed with growth’ 
and development like the body®,. The self is, therefore, all- 
pervasive or infinite ; it is not located in a particular body and 
exists in all space. But though the self is all-pervading, its 
actions and feelings are perceived only in a particular body, . 
since the actions and feelings of the self can be manifested 
only through a psycho-physical: organism. Again, though 
existing within and outside the body, the self cannot acquire’ 
more than one knowledge at the same time because of the 
atomicity of the manas which is the common instrument for all 
kinds of knowledge®. 

The self is endowed with freedom of will. It is by its free 
acts that the self earns merits and demerits. However, the 
self cannot do anything according to its sweet |will, as its. 
present state is conditioned by its earlier actions which are- 
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‘Without any beginning, and because its power is limited. by 
divine will, 

In its empirical state, the self is endowed with a body, 
‘sense-organs, vital airs, mind and so on, though it is entirely 
different from all these elements. By the influence of igno- 
rance and the merits and demerits accruing from the past 
‘actions or Karmans which are without any beginning, the 
‘self is endowed with a real ego or ahamkara and undergoes 
bondage. As a result, it is attached to the objects of enjoy- 
ment, and acts for the attainment of pleasure and avoidance of 
pain. Such an empirical self is a real knower, doer and 
‘enjoyer, and is thus endowed with the qualities of desire, 
aversion, volition, pleasure, pain, cognition etc, In other words, 
all cognitions, feelings and conations belong to the empirical 
~self and not to the noumenal self?. 

In the state of liberation, however, the self is not affected 
by ignorance and the adystas or merits and demerits. In this 
“State, it realises its real nature and is freed from the fetters of 
body, sense-organs, mind etc. As a result, the self is unaffec- 
ted by attachment, desire, aversion, volition, feeling etc. which 
are all connected with the body and the mind, The self in 
‘liberation is a pure substance divested not only of pains and 


‘ignorance but also of pleasure or bliss and cognition or 


-consciousness8, 


Problem of Bliss and Consciousness as the Qualities 
of the Self 


The Nyaya-Vaisegikas hold that in liberation the self is 
‘devoid of bliss or pleasure, because pleasure is always mixed 
‘with pain. Uddyotakara argues that if the liberated self is to 
have eternal pleasure, it must be posessed of an eternal 
‘organism, since experience is not possible without an organism®. 
The later Naiyayikas, of course, hold that a liberated self is 
-endowed with bliss. In the view of Bhasarvajiia and his 
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followers, Gautama also accepted the existence of bliss in 
liberation? °, 

According to the Safikarites, the self is of the nature of pure: 
consciousness or consciousness having no relation to any 
subject or object. But the Naiyayikas do not accept this view,. 
since, according to them, subject-objectless consciousness is a. 
fiction. Moreover, consciousness, being a quality, cannot 
exist by itself without a locus or substance. Accordingly, the 
self—a self-existent reality—cannot be consciousness as such ; 
it is the substratum of consciousness'?. Consciousness, however, 
is not an essential attribute of the self. The self is, as a matter. 
of fact, a jada or non-conscious principle, But though non- 
conscious, it has the capability of being endowed with conscio- 
usness which can exist only in the self and not in any other: 
substance. The self acquires consciousness when it is associated 
with a psycho-physical organism, Accordingly, it is only in. 
the empirical or bound state that the self is endowed with 
consciousness, In its pure or liberated state, the self is divested 
of consciousness, because at that time it is devoid of any 
organism? 2. 

Of course, though non-conscious, the self is not material, . 
because it is clearly distinguished from matter asa spiritual 
principle, It seems that when the Naiydyikas regard the self. 
as non-conscious, they mean that it is devoid of fleeting cogni-- 
tions. To quote Dr. Radhakrishnan, “The Naiyayika is anxi-. 


_ous that the eternal self should not be identified with fleeting 


cognitions. The spiritual reality of the self is not to be- 
confused with the transitory mental states”13, 


Proofs for the Existence of the Self 


The Naiydyikas try to prove the existence of the self by 
means of inference, and refer to the scriptural testimony for 
its confirmation, Uddyotakara and others hold that the self is. 
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known. by perception also, because the notion of ‘I has the self 
as its object. It is held that though direct perception can prove 
the existence of the self, inferences are adduced only for stren- 
gthening the position! ¢, 

Thus, the existence of the self is said to be implied by our 
mental states like imagination, memory, recognition, volition, 
self-awareness, emotion etc. In other words, the self is inferred 
as the substratum of these qualities. The Vaidesikas hold that 

~ the selfcan be inferred from inhalation, exhalation, the twin- 
kling of the eye, life, the action of the mind, pleasure, pain, 
will antipathy, etc!5, The Naiyayikas argue that the continued 
persistence of the self is proved by the recognition of earlier 
“experiences or cognitions as ‘mine. If there were no perma- 
nent self, no person could recognise something to have been 
perceived by him previously, for in that case, the experiencer 
of the earlier point of time would not exist at the time of recog- 
nition?®. It is further argued that any instrument is necessarily 
supervised by some agent; and as the sense-organs and the 
mind are instruments of knowledge, they must be guided by 
“some agent. That agent is the self. 


The Self as Distinct from Psycho-Physical Elements 


The self is different from the body, the sense-organs, the 
mind and the intellect. The body cannot be regarded as the self, 
because the quality of consciousness, which lies at the root of 
all the qualities of the self, cannot reside in the body. Thus, 
in the states of death and trance, consciousness is not experi- 
enced, though the body exists. Further, if consciousness be 
the attribute of the body, the former must existin all the 
elements of the latter. And, if all the elements of the body be 
thus conscious, then it must be said that the consciousness of 
an individual is a product of the consciousness of the different 
- constituents. Moreover, if the body and its constituent parts 
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be endowed with consciousness, then alltheelements matter must 
equally be regarded as having consciousness, because there is no 
difference between the elements of the body and those of matter. 
Again, if the body be the self, then the body being subject to 
incessant change, the self: also will have to be regarded as an 
everchanging or impermanent entity. In that case, all moral 


‘values will become meaningless, since there will be no persisting 


Self to experience the fruite of its actions'?. The senses also 
should not be looked upon as the self, because consciousness, 
the fundamental attribute of the self, cannot exist in the sen- 


‘ses. If consciousness belonged to the senses, an object known 


by a sense could not be remembered or recognised by a person 
when that sense does not operate. Thought, imagination etc., 
which are the special traits of the self, also cannot exist in the 
senses. Moreover, the senses, being instruments of knowledge, 
cannot control themselves, nor can they synthesise their experi- 
ences. There must, therefore, be some other agent i.e, the 
self to control them and syntesise their experiences!®, Neither 


can the manas or mind be regarded as the self, For being an 
- internal instrument of knowledge, the mind also, like the sen- 


ses, requires to be controlled by some agent. Further, if the 
manas were the self, its quality of consciousness could not be 
perceived, since the manas is atomic in magnitude, and the 
qualities of atomic substances are imperceptible’®, Not even 
-buddhi or intellect can be considered as the self, because buddhi 
is non-permanent or ever-changing, while the self is permanent, 
Further, intellect, being a quality and not a substance; cannot 
-be the knower or the self?°, Thus, none of the elements of 
the mind-body can be regarded as the self or the substratum of 
consciousness. The self Or the substratum to consciousness, 


therefore, must be something quite different from these 
&lements. 


Plurality of the Self 


The self is not one, but many, It is unique in each indi- 
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vidual and is thus infinite in number. If there were only one 
self in all the individuals, then everybody would share the feel- 
ings, thoughts, actions etc. of all other individuals. But as all 
these are different in different individuals, the self must be re- 
garded as different in each organism. In the same way, birth, 
death, body, sense-organs etc, being different in different indi- 
viduals, the difference of the selves must be accepted. This 
difference of the selves is real not only in the empirical state 
but also in the transcendental level. In other words, in libera- 
tion also the selves maintain their distinct identity??. 


The Self and God 


The selves are distinct not only from one another but also 
from God. Though the self and God are endowed with the 
same jati or community called @tmatva, they are quite distinct 
from each other, as they are endowed with different capabilities, 
First, the knowledge, will and action of the jiva are non-eternal 


and limited, while those of God are eternal and unlimited.. 


Secondly, the individual self is subject to joys and sorrows, 
while God is endowed with eternal bliss. Thirdly, the self 
performs limited actions with its body and organs, while God 
performs the cosmic acts of creation, sustenance and destruc- 
tion. God is the Supreme who rules over the selves in all their 
activities, associates them with the fruits of their actions, and 
leads them to liberation in consonance with their spiritual 
endeavours. The self is not identical with God under any 
circumstances, as propagated by the Advaita-Vedantins, nor 


does it form a part of Him, as some VaigQava-Vedantins hold ;. 
it is distinct from Him under all circumstances, In liberation. 


also, the self ratains its distinct identity2?. 
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THE SELF IN SAMKHYA 


Introduction 


According to the Old Satakhya found in the Bhagavata- 
Purana the Visnu-Purana etc., the puruga OF self and prakrti, 
the material of the world, are not the ultimate realities ; they 
are nothing but the manifestations of Bhagavat, the Absolute— 
otherwise called Visnu or Narayana—or of his power, and are 
therefore dependent upon him’. In the Classical Satnkhya, 
however, the world has been explained only with reference to 
puruga and praktti described as two distinct and independent 
principles. No mention has here been made to any other reality 
higher than these two principles. Accordingly, it is generally 
held that according to the Classical Sathkhya, puruga and 
prakrti are the fundamental realities. Of them, puruga means 
the self, while prakrti is the ultimate material out of which the 
world evolves. 


Nature of the Self 


According to Satnkhya, the purusa or self is a pure spirit 
entirely different from praktti and its evolutes. The self is 
thus, beyond the three qualities—sattva, rajas and seth 
belonging to praktti, and is, consequently, pure and free from 
merits, demerits, pleasures, pains, delusion, attachment, aver- 
sion desire etc. According to the Naiydyikas, qualities like 
pleasure, pain, etc. belong to the self. The Sarnkhyists, on the 
other hand, hold that these are the qualities of antah-karana, 


“never an object of it®. 


jg different from matter, 
‘former is the knower. 


subject thereof. It is 


- since the latter js unco 


-of an individual an 
_and feeling?. 
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but are falsely ascribed to the self2. The self in its real nature 
is beyond all empirical attributes. It is simple or uncom- 
pounded, and is neither the cause nor the effect of anything. 
The self is unchangeable and immutable. It is eternal in the 
sense that it is not affected by the change of time, and that 
it is an uncaused ultimate principle. It is independent and is 
not supported by anything else. The self is of the nature of 
consciousness. The fundamental point regarding the nature 
of the self is that it is always the subject of knowledge, and 
The self possesses the power of discri- 
mination, and witnesses the modifications of praktti. Consci- 
ousness, however, is not a mode or attribute of the self, as some 
philosophers like the Naiy@yikas opine, but is the very essence: 
of it. The self should not be regarded as blissful consciousness 
also, because bliss and consciousness, being different entities, 
he essence of the same reality, Further, bliss is 
but another name of pleasure which belongs to praktti and, 
as such, cannot be the essence of the purusa*. Thus, the 
purusa is devoid of any and every characteristic of the empiri- 
cal world ; its nature is absolute and pure consciousness. And, 
as it is of the nature of pure consciousness, it is sadQ-prakasa- 
syargpa or always self-manifested, The self is not anything 
of the world of objects: it is differents from matter or the 
material body, the senses, the mind and the intellect. The self 
because the latter is the known, the 
It is different from the senses, since the 
Jatter are the instruments of knowing, while the former is the 
different from the mands, because the 
latter is active and composed of gutas, while the former is 
inactive and devoid of gutas. It is different from the buddhi, 
nscious, while the former is conscious. 
Though the purusa is thus different from all these elements, it 
lies behind them all; it holds together all the different stages 
d illuminates the whole sphere of thought 


cannot be t 
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The purusa is not of limited magnitude or madhyama- 


parimana. If it were so, it would be made up of parts and 
would, consequently, be destructible. Neither can it be atomic 


in magnitude, because an atomic self cannot account for the: 


fact of our cognition throughout the whole body. Thus, by the 
method of residue, the self should be regarded as of unlimited 
size or vibhu-parimana i.e. all-pervasive®. 

The purusa is not kart@ or agent, because it is entirely 
passive or devoid of activity, all activities belonging to. prakrti 
and its products. Actions or movements that seem to pertain 


to the purusa are only aupadhika or conditional. The self 


being related to the body, the movement of the latter is ascribed 
to the former, just as the movement of a pitcher is ascribed to. 
ghatakaga or the aka$a confined by a jar?. Thus, kartrtva or 
agency is not natural to the self. But though not karta or 
agent, the self is bhokta or enjoyer. Actually, however, enjoy-. 
ment is also not natural to the self; it is ascribed to the 
empirical self because of abhimdna or the egoistic sense which,. 
on its part, is born of aviveka or non-discrimination®. When 
true knowledge arises, all the qualities like pleasure, pain, 
agency, enjoyment etc, wither away, while oniy pure conscious- 
ness remains. In its real nature, the selfis eternally free and 
perfect. Bondage and liberation, birth and death, pleasure 
and pain—all belong to praktti, and not to the self9. 

A world-creator Igvara having been denied by the 
Sathkhyists, the puru$a cannot be said to have any relation to. 
Igvara, either as his part or as identical with him, Vijiiana 
Bhikgu, however, regards Brahman, the universal consciousness, 
as the Absolute, and advocates a relation of difference-cum- 
identity between the self and Brahman. In his view, in the state 
of bondage, the self is different from Brahman, but in libera- 
tion, the former realises its identity with the latter!°. 

According to the Sathkhyists, the self is not one, but many ;. 
it is different in different organisms, The manifoldness of the 
self is established by the Samkhyists on the ground of the. 
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difference of empirical facts like birth, death etc. It is thus 
said, “As birth, death and sense-organs are different in different 
individuals, as all are not simultaneously engaged in 
actions, and as the three qualities are found to exist in different 
individuals in different grades, the self should be accepted as 
many”1, Jt is, however, to be noted that the arguments put 
forward by the Sazakhyists prove the multiplicity of the empiri- 
cal self, and not of the transcendental self. The Madhvists 
have led this position to its logical conclusion to show the 
multiplicity of the transcendental selves also. 
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THE SELF IN YOGA ( PATANJALA-YOGA )' 


Introduction 


There is a great affinity between Sathkhya and Yoga. The 
twenty-five principles of Sarnkhya have been accepted in Yoga. 
The theory of creation propounded in Yoga also corresponds. 
more or less to that found in Sathkhya, The speciality of Yoga, 
however, is that it clearly accepts the existence of Igvara or 
God. Accordingly, Yoga is generally known as Sesvara Sar 
khya or Theistic Sathkhya. Thus, according to Yoga, there 
are twenty-six principles of reality : Ivara, puruga, and the 
twenty-four principles of prakrti and its. evolutes. Of them,, 
purusa is what is known as the individual self. 


Nature of the Self 


According to Yoga, as to Sathkhya, the puruga or selfis a 
spiritual entity and is distinct from prakrti, the material cause 
of the world. It is neutral; it has neither any attachment for 
nor any aversion to anything, It is inactive, as distinct from 
prakyti which is active. It is of the nature of consciousness, 
and hence is different from prakyti which is. non-conscious’. 
It is selfsame and unchangeable, as opposed to prakrti which 
is of the nature of eternal change. The self remains unchan- 
ged amidst all the modifications of the elements of individua- 
lity. It exists by itself and for itself, and hence it has no other 
end for which is should undergo changes®. The puru§a is. 
self-luminous, self-complete and self-satisfied, It is free from. 
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bondage and liberation ; it is only because of its false identi- 
fication with buddhi that it seems to be undergoing bondage and 
attaining liberation. The purusa is all-pervasive ; it is neither 
atomic nor intermediary in magnitude*. 

Though the purusa in its real nature is distinct from the 
physical body, the senses, the mind and the intellect, in the 
empirical state, it is neither quite similar to these elements nor 
quite distinct from them. Thus, the Vyasa-bhasya says that the 
purusa is not quite dissimilar to the elements of prakrii, 
because, had it been so, it could not perceive the ideas in the 
form of mental modification*. In other words, in the empirical 
state, the purusa identifies itself, as it were, with the mind. 
Paficagikha, as quoted in the Vyasa-bhasya, says “Not knowing 
the purusa beyond the mind to be different therefrom in nature, 
character knowledge etc., a man has the notion of self in the 
mind through delusion”®. The purusa is described by Vyasa as. 
dtk or seer and as Sakti or power like prakrti itself®, 

The nature of puruga found in Yoga, as in Samkhya, is. 
very much similar to that found in Advaita Vedanta. The 
most remarkable point of difference, however, is that according. 
to Sarnkhya-Yoga, the self is not one but many, while accor~ 
ding to Advaitism, it is one. Patafijali does not say anything 
on this point ;he has presumed the plurality of the self, as 
propounded by the Samkhyists’?. There is no controversy 
among philosophers about the plurality of the selves in their 
empirical state. But the Sarhkhya-Yoga philosophers add that 
in the transcendental level also, the selves are many, Accor- 
dingly, in liberation also, the selves remain distinct from one 
another as well as from Isvara or God. Liberation, in this 
system, does: not mean merger of the self in God ; nor does it 
mean the establishment of some relation with Him. Liberation 
here means the realisation of the real nature of the self’, 


The Self and God 


In Yoga, Igvara or God is regarded as a particular self or 
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purusa-vi§esa®, He is not immanent in ‘the selves but trans- 
cends them. God in Yoga is, thus, not the inner-self of the 
selves, The relation between God and the puru§a is, therefore, 
not inseparable or organic one. The purugas are eternally 
existing and all-pervading realities and, hence, are not subject 
to origination and destruction, They do not come out of 
Igvara, like the sparks of a blazing fire ; nor are they dissolved 
into him in liberation, The purusas are quite distinct from 
igvara ¢ they are not identical with him ; nor are they related 
to him as his parts. The selves are not governed by I§vara, 
nor are they dependent upon his grace for getting the fruits of 
their actions, It is the adrstas or merits and demerits of the 
selves that give forth the requisite results by bringing about 
necessary changes in prakrti1°. Ivara is not the moral governor 
of the jivas. He does not reward or punish the jivas for their 
actions ; nor does he grant liberation to them. A spiritual 
aspirant attains liberation by the acquisition of mental equili- 
brium. And meditation on Isvara or devotion to him is simply 
one of the means of attaining this mental equilibrium. Bhiksu 
says that, of all kinds of conscious meditation, meditation on 
the Supreme Lord is the highest. Of course, Iévara in Yoga is 
said to help the devotees indirectly by removing the obstacles 
standing in the way of their spiritual progress. That’ means, 
ISvara does not directly grant liberation ; he only facilitates its 
attainment??, — 

According to Vacaspati Misra (9th century A. D.) and 
Vijiana Bhikgu, merits and demerits of the jivas can remove 
the barriers of prakrti, but they cannot put prakrti into action, 
It is Igvara they say, who activises and guides praktti for the 
fulfilment of the ends of the purusas i.e. for their enjoyment 
and liberation. Thus, Igvara helps the purusas attain their 
ends, by guiding prakrti in the suitable direction??, But, as 
igvara is not immanent in the selves, he does not inspire them 
from within; he only helps them from without. Accord ingly, 
the self is not required to aspire for union with Igvara. 
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THE SELF IN VIJNANA BHIKSU’S PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction 


Vijiiana Bhiksu (16th century A. D. ) propagates a philoso- 
phy which isatype of bhedabheda. He does not accept the 
difference-less Brahman of Safikara as the sole and absolute 
reality, Nor does he accept the purusa and prakrti of Sathkhya 
as the ultimate principles. Like Ram&nuja, he accepts three 
tattvas or ultimate principles, namely, prakrti, purugsa and 
Brahman. Prakrti is the ultimate non-conscious dynamic 
principle and the material cause of the material world 3 purusa 
or the self is the static principle of pure consciousness ; and 
Brahman, the universal pure consciousness, is the Absolute, 
being the common substratum of both purugsa and praktti. 
For the creation of a purposeful world, the two independent 
principles of puruga and praktti are required to come in con- 
tact with each other and actin a harmonious way. This. 
conjunction between prakrti and the purusa and the harmony’ 


in their actions are superintended, according to Bhikgu, by 
Brahman}. 


Nature of the Self 


According to Bhiksu, the self isa real part of Brahman,. 
and emerges from it just asa spark emanates froma blazing 
fire. Being a part of Brahman, the universal pure conscious- 
ness, the self derives from it the nature of consciousness. Though: 
the consciousness of the self is all-pervasive like that of Brah-- 
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man, in the empirical state, it is limited by the adjunct: of” 
buddhi, Consciousness is riot the attribute of the self, but the 
very essence of it? : it is a substance which illuminates the not- - 
self. Like consciousness, the activity of the self is also derived 
from Brahman. Bliss, however, is not the essence of the self, 
as the Safkarites hold. Bhiksu argues that bliss, being a mo- 
dification or effect of prakrti, cannot be the essence of the self. 
which is not an effect, Moreover, as the self is of the nature 
of consciousness, it cannot, at the same time, be of the nature 
of bliss. It should not be argued that consciousness is essen- 
tially bliss, because acquisition of knowledge does not nece- 
ssarity bring pleasure with it. Further, if the self be of the: 
nature of bliss, it will have to be regarded as both the agent 
and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, The Saikarite view - 
that in liberation the self attains bliss is not supported by 
Bhikgu, He argues that it is not possible for the self to enjoy’ 
bliss during liberation, since at that time it is devoid of any’ 
organ, internal or external. Bliss ascribed to the state of libe- 
ration by the scriptures means, according to Bhikgu, simply” 
negation of pains, and not positive blisst, Neither can it be 
said that in the empirical state, the self is endowed with bliss. 
For the self, being eternal, unchangeable and transcendental... 
cannot be influenced by the joys and sorrows of the world, 
Pleasures and pains belong to the internal organ i.e. antah- 
karana or buddhi, but are super-imposed on the empirical self... 
as a result of which the latter seems to be endowed with these 
qualities. Actually, however, the self is not touched by them?, 


The self is an active agent. If it were not free to act, the 


. Vedic injunctions and prohibitions would be meaningless, In: 


its essence, however, the self is passive ; it seems to be active 
only because of its conjunction with mahat, ahamkara etc. This . 
conjunction, on its part, is caused by adrsta or the fruits of the 
past actions of the self. In reality, activity lies in buddhi but is. 
attributed to the self through aviveka or indiscriminationé. 

The self is not one, but many, since the Sruti declares, - 
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“Many souls are born out of the Supreme Person”?. The self 


“is atomic, because the Sruti asserts that the self departs from: 


a body at the time of death, and returns to its embodied exis- 
tence at the time of the next birth. Ifthe self were all-perva- 
“Sive, it could not depart; nor could it return. Further, the 
‘Sruti says, “This atomic self should be known through the 
manas”, “The self is to be known as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of a tip of hair” etc. The Vedic statement, 


“The @tman is neither gross nor minute” relates, according to’ 


Bhiksu, to Brahman which is also called @tman. The atomic 
“self resides in the heart and pervades the whole body through 
its quality of knowledge. Essentially, however, the self is all- 
pervading, It seems to be atomic in the empirical state because 
of its conjunction with the upadhis like mahat, ahamkara etc, 
In liberation, the all-pervasive nature of the self is again 
revealed *, 


The Self and Brahman 


The self emerg2s from Brahman, subsists in it and again 
‘merges into it. Brahman is the primary principle of pure cons- 
ciousness, and the individual self, which is also of the nature 
of pure consciousness, derives its existence from it, During 
:pralaya, the self remains merged in Brahman as indistinguish- 
able from it, At the time of creation, it emanates from the 
bosom of Brahman, just as a spark emanates from fire. Thus, 
the self is the ama or part,and Brahmanis the armégin or whole. 
Badarayana clearly says, “The self is a part of Brahman, since 
it is described as many by the Sruti®. That the self is an 
améa of Brahman means that the two entities are inseparable 
from each other like the sun and its rays, Like Jiva Goswami, 
Bhiksu regards the self as the power or attribute of Brahman. 
And, as power or attribute may be regarded as a part of its 
substratum, the self also may be regarded as a part of 
‘Brahman. | 
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Now, as the whole and the part are both different and non- 
different from each other, Brahman and the self are also both 
different and non-different. Again, just as a powerful entily 
and its power, or a luminous body and its lustre, or a subs-- 
tance and its attribute are both different and non-different, so 
Brahman and the self are both different and non-different?®.. 
In other words, though the self is different from Brahman, it 
has no separate or independent existence of its own. Of 
course, in the empirical state, the self, being veiled by nescience, 
cannot realise its non-difference from Brahman, When this. 
nescience iS destroyed by spiritual practices, the knowledge of 
non-difference is again manifested, Non-difference, for Bhiksu,. 
is not identity but non-separate-ness. It consists in having the 
same characteristics or manifested attributes, while difference 
consists in possessing different characteristics or manifested 
attributes. Thus, Brahman and the self are non-different,. 
because they are essentially similar, both being formless, chan- 
geless and of the nature of self-manifest consciousness. Also, 
they are different, since they are endowed with different 
characteristics, Brahman is infinite and endowed with un- 
limited power, while the self is atomic and possessed of limited 
power ; Brahman is the controller, while the self is the con- 
trolled ; an* Brahman is the substratum, while the self is its. 
attribute, 

The Visnu-Purdna says, “Brahman is distinct from the 
entire universe comprising the material things and the indivi- 
dual selves, but nothing is distinct from it’. Again, it says,. 
“Its pure and :upreme abode, which lies beyond the selves and 
praktti, is visioned by the liberated selves’*!. This means that. 
Brahman and the self are not absolutely identical but are 
both identical and different, Further, Bhiksu holds that the 
significance of the Upanigads and the Brahman-sitra lies not 
in the absolute identity between Brahman and the self, but in: 
their identity-cum-difference, since they are said to be related 

as whole and part. The Sruti says that the self, like praktti,. 
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merges in Brahman, indicating thereby that Brahman and the 
. Self are non-different from each other, Badarayana also main- 
tains in the Brahma-siitra that Brahman and the self are non- 
. different. Again, the Sruti says. that Brahman is the lord of 
all and that it lies beyond the selves. Badarayana also says, 
* “Brahman is greater than the selves, as the latter are asserted 
by the Sruti as different from Brahman”, Brahman and the 
self are thus both identical and different!?. 
It is asked : Brahman being partless, how can the self be 
regarded as its part? To this, Bhikgu replies that, on the 
: Strength of the scriptures, Brahman must be regarded as posse- 
ssed of parts. The Sruti declares, “All creatures form one 
- quarter of him”, “The whole world is pervaded by his parts”, 
and so on. The Bhagavad-Git@ also says, “The selves are 
- eternal parts of God”. Badarayaja, too, maintains that the 
. Self isa part of Brahman’. Bhiksu, therefore, asserts that 
the self is a part of Brahman and is non-different from it, 
_ just as the son is a part of his father and is non-different from 
him in the sense that throughout the whole span of life, the son 
remains related to his father through the relation of son-ship. 
Further, the self acquires consciousness from B.ahman, just as 
a son acquires consciousness from his father?*. 

It is held by the opponents that if the self were a part of 
Brahman, it would not be subject to misery, just as the ray of 
the sun cannot be cold. Bhikgu replies that though the 
self is a part Of Brahman and is of the nature of pure conscious 
ness, it is subjected to misery because of its contact with the 
psycho-physica] organism, just as the ray of the sun coming in 
.-contact with the moon becomes cool, or just as water coming 
in contact with salt becomes saline?®, 

Bhiksu holds that, in reality, there is only one Supreme 
Self which is the whole, all the selves forming its parts, These 
parts or selves reflected in the adjuncts called buddhi are revea- 
led as the empirical selves. The Sruti says, “One Supreme Self 
- exists in all creatures and looks like many reflections of the 
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moon in different vessels of water”, Here itis notable that Bhikgu 
does not regard the self as areflection of Brahman in buddhi, as 
some, Safkarites do, In his view, it is the conscious selves 
forming parts of Brahman that are reflected in the s iasea 


called buddhi'®. 


According to the Avaccheda-vada or the Theory of Limita- 
tion held by some Advaitins, the self is nothing but Brahman 
limited by the up@dhi or adjunct called avidyd or individual 
nescience or by its product called antah-karana or the internal 
organ. This theory holds that Brahman limited by maya or 
cosmic nescience is [$vara or God, while Brahman limited by 
avidya or individual nescience or by the antah-karana is the 


‘self. 


Bhiksu refutes this view by the following arguments : 
1. This theory holds that reality is only one, while the Sruti 


-states that Brahman and the self are two realities. Accordingly, 


none of them isthe limitation of the other. Thus, the Sruti 
says, “Of the two beautiful birds residing in the same tree, one 


(i. e. the self ) eats sweet fruits, while the other (i. e. Brahman ) 


merely looks on, without eating”, The Theory of Limitation, 
therefore, goes against the Srutit? 

2. The view that Ivara and the self are different only because 
cof their vigesanas or qualifying adjuncts is not tenable. It may 
be asked whether the qualified being is distinct from the qual- 
ifying adjuncts or not, (a) If distinct, in the Sruti, ‘That thou 
art’, ‘that’ or qualified Brahman and ‘thow’ or the self cannot 
denote one reality i.e, unqualified Brahman, because these two 
terms—‘that? and ‘thou’—have got two different denotations, 
It is argued that, here, through Jaksana or implication, both 
the terms ‘that? and ‘thou’ mean the common entity i. e, the 
unqualified transcendental pure consciousness. Bhikgu coun- 
ters that, in that case, it will not be possible for the self to ter- 
minate its nescience and the consequent false identification with 
the psycho-physical organism by hearing the monistic texts of 
the Sruti. That means, implication, being not the true meaning 
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longs. If nescience is said to abide in Brahman, it will go 
against such Vedic passages as, “Brahman is fearless and 
devoid of false knowledge” and others which deny the exis- 
tence of nescience in Brahman, Moreover, if Brahman be the 
locus of nescience, it will beignorant or limited in knowledge, 
while the Sruti always asserts that the knowledge of Brahman 
‘knows no bound. Further, Brahman, being of the nature of 
self-luminous infinite knowledge, cannot be the substratum of 
nescience?®. If, again, it is said that the self is the locus of 
ignorance, and that Brahman is reflected in the selfs ignorance, 
“then it will involve the fallacy of mutual dependence. Thus, 
for proving the reality of the self, reference is made to the 
difference between the archetype or Brahman and the reflec 
tion or the self caused by illusion, Again, for proving the 
illusion of the difference between the two, reference is made to 
the reality of the self27, 7. The Theory of Reflection stands 
in direct opposition to the Sruti, the Smrtis and the Brahma- 
sutra of Badarayana. All these texts regard the self as a part of 
Brahman, while a reflection of Brahman can never be regarded 
asa part thereof, Badarayana says, “The self is a part of 
Brahman, since the latter is asserted by the Sruti to be many”. 
8. In the aphorism “The self is a mere @bhdsa”, the term 
‘abhasa’ does not mean ‘reflection’, as the Safkarites hold, 
because, first, this term is never used in this sense, and, 
secondly, this meaning will contradict the other siitras which 
regard the self as a part of Brahman. It is more reasonable, 
- Bhiksu says, to take the term ‘Abha@sa’ in the sense of ‘self- 
~ luminous light of consciousness’?®, 
Thus, Bhiksu concludes that the self cannot be regarded 
as a limitation of Brahman ; nor can it be considered asa re- 
- flection thereof, For him, the selfis a real part of Brahman, 
. and is, therefore, both identical with and different from it, 
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atiriktataya kevala-caitanye tatastha-lakyagapattau jivasya dehady- 

: abhimana-nivytty-asambhavat—~ibid, 1.1:2 

9. ekasmin eva atmani avaccheda-bhed 

‘ a-bhedena bardha- i adi- 
prasaktya—ibid, 1.1.2, ee 

20. eres punah -bandbapattih...yatha eka-ghatavacchinnAkagasya 
tadghata-bhange api a . 
t ange api ghataantarena punah. sambandhah bhavati— 

21. niraijanah paramam san ‘upaiti 
i L myam wupaiti...moksa-kale api itani 
samyarh sriyate—ibid. ; ee 

22. Pratibimbasya tucchataya bandha-moksanaucityat—ibid. 

23. j&anena upadhi-viyoge jiva-naa-prasangat—ibid. 

24. sad-asatoh abhedanupapatteh—ibid, 

=) bandha-moks4nupapatti-tadavasthat—ibid. 

. brahmanah bhrantatve—brat i jaa i 
te nah ve—brahmani ajnana-pratisedhasya virodhat— 
27. bhramena bimba-pratibimba-bh i 
ni {1bLmba-bheda-siddhau jiva-siddhih, jiva-si 
ca tadasrayasya bhramasya siddhih—ibid sac 
pratibimba-vade arhga-éruti-smrti-sitra - 

p ‘ “Smrti-sitragith virodha —ibid ; 

abhasa-gabdah na pratibimba-vaci —kirh tu pra as 


28. 


kasavaci—ibid. 
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Introduction 


According to Saikara ( 7th/8th century A. D.) Brahman 
is the only, the supreme and the most perfect reality. The 
world of manifold-ness is said to be existing only from the 
phenomenal point of view, while from the transcendental point 


of view, it is without any existence. Again, though the real self 
‘ot @tman is identical with Brahman}, the empirical individual 


selves are mere appearances. It is maya, the cosmic nescience, 
which is responsible for the appearance of the material world 
and the empirical -selves, 


‘Nature of the self 


Pure consciousness or caitanya is the essence of the self. It 
ig not the consciousness of any particular form but is pure 
‘consciousness or awareness common to all forms of knowledge. 
And, consciousness being self-luminous, the self is essentially 
self-luminous, It is pure light or clear radiance which reveals 
itself even when there is no object, Even in deep sleep and 
fainting, the self exists, as is inferred from such later recogni- 
tion as “I slept happily for a long time’ etc?. Pure conscious- 
mess is identical with existence and bliss, The consception of 
‘existence involves the ideas of truth, eternality, immutability 
and completeness. The self is, therefore, unconditionally true, 
ternal, unchangeable and self-complete, 
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lhe self is eternal and ‘exists in all the three points of time— 


pst, present and future. It is kiitastha or unchangeable and 


exists i i 
sts in the same nature for ever. In its essence,. it is not sub- 


Jected to bondage and sufferings, because it is-of the nature of” 


pure Knowledge and bliss®. It is omnipresent, universal’ and 


infini i i 
nite, because true consciousness is without: any limitation. 


The self is vibhu or all-pervasive ; it is not conditioned by: 


tir i i 
me and space. It is neither atomic nor intermediary in: 


size. If the self were atomic, it could not pervade all the parts. 
of the boby, and the quality of consciousness. could not be 
pereeived in the whole body. Actually, however, consciousness: 
is perceived inthe whole body. The self” is: ‘therclorn not 
atomic. Neither can it be regarded as of Sirieemnadlaey sine If” 


it were so, it would be subject t ic 
0 destruction, whilé al ip- 
tures declare it to be eternal i.e, ; shia 


cea not subject'to: origination and. 


The self is one ; it is the same self that‘exists in all beings, It . 


is out of ignorance that the i i 
ent in different De ge cai lcs 
The self is without any quality ; the qualities: that seem to: 
pertain to the self are only apparent. The self is. devoid , 
asHon, because action involves an idea of change in the sabe 
ject i. e. the self in which it resides, while the self is changeléss 
Kartttva or agency and bhoktrtva or enjoyment: are not : Os i 
ble in the self, because these characteristics bring with: fake iis 
ideas of action and change in the self®. as 


The Empirical self’ 


: hase self conditioned either by avidya (individual nesciznce)- 

r by the antahkarana ( internal organ ) is revealed as the jiva 
or empirical self. Jt is this empirical self that performs sear 
enjoys their fruits and undergoes birth and_ rebirth This fe 
indicated by the aphorism ‘karta édstrarthavatta?’, “itch ftigank. 
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that the Vedic injunctions become meaningful only when the 
agency of the jiva is accepted’. 

The jiva is, in essence, identical with Brahman, and is not: 
subject to origination and destruction. If the jiva be regarded 
as produced, then we shall have to accept the destruction of the 
fruits of actions previously done (ktta-karma-nasa), and also 
the enjoyment of the fruits of actions not previously done 
(aktta-karma-bhoga)®. Though © the self, being essentially 
identical with Brahman, is pure, it seems to be subject to the 
worldly defects because of avidya. 

The jiva is the pramatt or knower kartt or doer and bhoktr 
or enjoyer®. It acquires merits and demerits according to its 
good and bad deeds, and experiences their fruits, Accordingly, 
it is subject to transmigration and bondage, Such a bound 
self attains liberation through the acquisition of real knowledge. 

The java is said to have three Sariras or bodies 3 ajfdna is 
its kdrana-Sartra or causal body ; the five sense-organs, five 
motor-organs, five vital-airs, manas and buddhi formthe suksma- 
§arira or subtle body ; and the five material elements form 
its sthula-garira Or gross body. In the waking stage, the self is. 
endowed with the gross and the subtle bodies and is called 
vigva : in the dream-stage, it is endowed with the subtle body 

and is called taijasa; and in the stage of deep sleep, it is: 
endowed with the causal body and is called prajfia*®. 

As regards the question whether the jiva is one or many, 
there are differences of opinion among the Advaitins. Most of 
them hold that the jéva is many, because the adjunct of the 
jiva, namely, the internal organ or the individual nescience is 
different in different individuals. They further argue that 
the plurality of the jivas must be maintained in order to 
distinguish between the bound and the released jivas*'. 

Suregvaracarya, who propounds the Drsti-srsti-vada or the 
Theory of Perception-is-Creation, upholds the view that the 
entire universe is ke a-dream-land created by the imagination 
ofthe jiva. That means, only the perceiver is real, while alt 
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other objects, including other jivas, are illusory. According 
to him, therefore, the jiva is not many but one ; other jivas as 
well as their bondage and liberation are all illusory. This is 
called Eka-jiva-vada or the Theory of Single jiva??. ; 

Another group of Eka-jiva-vadins holds that Hiranyagarbha, 
who is a reflection of Brahman, is the only principal jiva, while 
all other jivas are his mere reflections, This view is called 
Savi8eg4neka-gariraika-jiva-vada i.e. the Theory of Single jiva 
with Many Distinct Bodies! 4, 

Another section of the Eka-jiva-vadins holds that, as there 
are different Hiranyagarbhas in different creations, it is not 
possible to determine as to who of them is the principal jiva. 
These thinkers hold that the ‘single jiva’ is one who animates 
all the bodies without any distinction, This view is, therefore, 
called Aviseganeka-gariraika-jiva-vada i. e. the Theory of Single 
Jiva with Many Distinctionless Bodies?+. 


The Saksin 


The later Vedantists accept an intermediate Stage called 

sak§in or witness-self in between the jiva or empirical self and 

the @tman or the transcendental self. This s@ksin is different 
from both the jiva and the dtman. 

Vidyarajyamuni holds that the witness-self is of the nature 
of unchanging and immutable consciousness, and is the substra- 
tum ofthe subtle and the gross bodies. It is the inactive 
Spectator in the jiva, and is possessed of immediate intuition. 
It does not act, but remains witness to the acts of the jiva. 
It illumines the body, manas, buddhi, ahatkara etc., and shines 
even when these elements cease to function, as in deep sleep, 
This witness-self accounts for the facts of personal identity, 
memory, recognition etc, It is the substratum of the illusion of 
the jiva in its false identification with the egol5, 

According to Dharmarajadhvarindra, the witness-self is the 
eternal consciousness conditioned (upahita ) by the internal 
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organ. The internal organ is: here the up@dhi or concitae 
which does not enter into the being of the eternal. caiuninainl 
ness, but simple qualifies it, A jiva, on the other hand, is the } 
eternal consciousness confined ( avacchinna ) by the internal 
organ, The internal organ is here a vigesana or qualification 
which enters into the being of eternal consciousness? ®. The. 
jiva being many, the witness-self forming the foundation of 
the jiva is also different in different jivas!?. The @tman or ss 
self is pure, universal and eternal consciousness neither condi- 
tioned nor qualified. Thus, the later Vedantins distinguish 
the saksin from the empirical self or jiva as well as from the 
transcendental self or @tman, 

Sankara, however, does not make any distinction between 
the G@tman and the saksin or witness-self. He regards the Uni- 
versal Self immanent in the jiva as the witness-self. Romani 
tators like Vacaspati Migra and others also hold the same view. 
According to them, dtman conditioned by the mind-body-com- 
plex is called jiva, the empirical self, whereas @tman in its par 
unconditioned and transcendental state is called s@ksin or the 
witness-self, It is only in the later Advaita Vedanta that the 
true self is distinguished from the witness-self as well as from 
the jiva?’. 

The author of Kaumudi says that the sakgin is a special form 
of I8vara and the indifferent spectator in the jiva. The authors 
of Tattva-suddhi and Tattva-pradipika hold that the witness-self 
is the pure and unqualified Brahman and the substratum of all 
‘the jivas?9. 


The Self and Brahman 


Intrinsically, the jiva and Brahman are one ¢ the cet 
‘underlying the universe is identical with the reality underlying 
‘the empirical self or jiva. Thus, the Sruti says that sat or the 
‘Existence entered ( anupravigat) into buddhi or intellect and 
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became the jiva?®. When Iévara*, the World-Creator, and the- 


jiva are considered apart from their adjuncts—the cosmic nesci- 


ence and the individual nescience or mind-body—they are: 


identical. With the realisation of this identity, the transmigra- 


tory status of the jtva and the creator-status of Ivara disappear, 


The Upanisadic passage ‘That thou art’ declares that their is an 
unqualified identity between the self and Brahman2?. 


The renowned simile of two birds—one tasting the fruits, 
sweet or bitter, the other looking on indifferently—seems to 
refer to a distinction between Igvara and the java. But Saftkara 


holds that this description refers not to the ontological status. 


either of Iévara or of the jiva, but to their empirical status? 2. 


The description of the Mundaka Upanisad that the jivas 


emerge from Brahman, like innumerable sparks coming out of 
a blazing fire, appears to indicate the relation of part-and-whole- 


between the jiva and Brahman, Sankara, however, argues that 


here the status of the jiva is like that of pot-ether, house-ether- 
etc. In other words, the jiva mentioned here is the empirical. 
self conditioned by the mind-body, and not the transcendental. 


self??, Now, in the empirical plane, Brahman or Igvara and the 
jiva are in a sense different from each other. In the aphorism. 
‘adhikarh tu bhedanirdegat, the Brahma-sitra clearly states that 
Isvara is different from and greater than the jiva, Sankara. 
echoes the same idea when he says, “O Lord, though there is no 
difference between You and me,I am Yours and not You are 

mine”?*, It is with reference to this empirical plane of the jiva- 
and Igvara that they are declared as arnga or the part and 

amgin or the whole, In reality, Brahman being essentially: 


* In the philosophy of Sankara, nirguna or unqualified Brahman is the- 


Absolute; while saguna or qualified Brahman i.e. Brahman endowed 
with maya is an empirical representation of the Absolute, which is 


connected with the cosmic activities. This eeepc representation of. 


Brahman is called Isvara. 
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impartite, the idea of part-and-whole does not apply to it, But 
the empirical self conditioned by the adjuncts of body, mind 
etc. individualises itself and maintains the idea of its differ- 
ence from Brahman. Such a self looks upon itself as finite, 
limited and subject to joys and sorrows?°. 

Now, the problem is: how can the infinite Universal Self” 
of the nature of untainted knowledge and bliss become the « 
limited individual self endowed with tainted knowledge and 
bliss ? Safikara says that the Universal Self does not actu- 
ally become the individual self, but simply seems to be so, And 
it is avidya or ignorance—which has no beginning—that is 
responsible, he says, for this false representation. 

For explaining this position, Sankara takes the help of two 
types of images. He describes the individual self sometimes as - 
a limitation of Brahman by the internal organ, like the limi- 
tation of @k@ga or space by a jar or a house?®, and sometimes 
as a reflection of Brahman in nescience, like the reflection of © 
the sun in water, As Safkara uses these two images without. 
any reservation, it is logical to think that he has not made 
any difference between these two images, and that he has not 
taken the direct meanings of the images. What he means to- 
indicate by these images is nothing but his fundamental thesis 
that the empirical self is merely an appearance, and that in 
essence the self is identical with the Absolute, 

The later Advaitins are, however, divided into two groups,. 
one following the Avaccheda-vada or the Theory of Limitation, 
the other following the Pratibimba-vada or The Theory of 
Reflection. - 

According to the followers of the Avaccheda-vada, like- 
Vacaspati Misra and others, Brahman limited by the adjunct 
of cosmic avidyd or mayd (nescience ) is Igvara, while that limi- 
ted by the individual avidya ( nescience ) or its product antah-- 
karana (the mind ) is the jiva. The jiva is a limitation of 
Brahman, like @ka8a or space limited by a jar or a house. 
Now 4k@éa, being all-pervasive, cannot be limited by anything, 
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“yet it is conceived to be limited by such adjuncts as the jar, 


‘the house etc, So long as the jar exists, the @4kaSa confined by 


‘it remains different from the @kasa confined by the house. . 


‘When all these limitations are destroyed, this limited a@kasa 
‘becomes identical with the unlimited @kdSa. In the same way, 
“when the adjunct of avidya or its product antahkarana is destro- 
-yed, the jiva becomes identical with Brahman?7. 


In the view of the followers of the Pratibimba-vada, like 
PrakaSatmayati and others, the jiva is a pratibimba or reflec- 
‘tion of Brahman in antahkarana (the internal organ) or in 
avidy@ (individual nescience ). And, as there is no difference 
between bimba or prototype and the pratibimba or reflection, the 
jiva is non-different from Brahman?§, just as the face reflected 
in the mirror is not different from the prototype i.e. the face. 
The fact that the reflection vanishes when the mirror is taken 
away should not be taken to mean that the reflection is false. 
The Vedantists argue that it is the location of the reflection in 
the reflecting locus that is illusory, and not the reflection it- 
‘self29, It is contended by some thinkers that the colourless 
and non-material Brahman cannot be reflected in the colour- 
less medium i. e. nescience, To this, the Vedantins reply that, 
just as the non-material and colourless ether qualified by the 
-clouds, stars etc. is reflected in water, so Brahman qualified 
by maya is reflected in nescience. In support of this view, the 
Vedantins refer to such scriptural texts as ‘It is seen as one and 
many like the moon in water’ etc3®°, It is claimed that the 
Brahma-Suira also expresses this idea by the simile of the re- 
flection of the sun in different locit. 


Among the followers of the Theory of Reflection, however, 
there are some differences. According to Sarvajilatmamuni, 
the unconditioned Brahman reflected in maya is Igvara and 
that reflected in antakkarana is the jiva®". To the authors of 
Tattva-viveka and Prakatartha-vivarana, Brahman _ reflected 
in maya, in which pure sattva predominates, is Igvara, while 
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that reflected in avidyax, in which impure sattva predominates, . 
is the jiva®=, Thus, according to these thinkers, Suddha Brah-. 
man is the bimba, while both Iévara and the jiva are prati-- 
bimbas. PrakaS4tmayati and his followers, however, hold that 

ajfiana being one, there cannot be two separate reflections of 
Brahman in it, They say that Brahman associated with maya is. 
Isvara, and I§vara reflected in ajfiana is the jiva. Thus, accor-. 
ding to them, Iévara, and not Brahman, is the bimba, while: 
the jiva is the pratibimba*®. 

According to both these theories, namely the Theory of 
Reflection and the Theory of Limitation, the empirical self can 
be regarded as a part of Brahman only from the empirical stand- - 
point, From the transcendental point of view, however, Brah- 
man is impartite, and, hence, the concept of part-and-whole: 
is not at all applicable to it, 

In any case, the empirical self is a creation of nescience, 
and when this nescience is destroyed, the jiva realises itself as. 
identical with Brahman. Accordingly, those who strictly follow 
the Advaita line of though would reject both the Theory of 
Reflection and the Theory of Limitation. To them, it is 
because of avidya that Brahman is mistaken as the jiva, like- 
the child-prince who, lost from his kingdom and brought up- 
among the hunters, forgot his identity®+. This idea has been. 
expressed by Sure$varacarya in his Abh&sa-vada. In this. 
Abhasa-vada, Suregvaracfrya takes the Theory of Reflection to. 
its:extreme-end .andiholds that the jiva is only an a@bhdsa or 
appearance, ‘While ‘the followers of the Vivarana school 
regard the reflection as real and indentical with the prototype,. 
SureSvaracarya looks upon it as wholly illusory. It can here be 
asked ¢ If the jiva is wholly illusory, how can ‘there be identity: 


* ‘According to :these ‘thinkers, there'is.a difference between maya and . 
avidya. Maya means the universal'nescience,'the:adjunct of Iévara, 
whereas avidya means the individual nestience, the adjanct of' the: 
jtva. 
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. between Brahman, the real, and jiva, the unreal? To this, 
Suresvaracarya replies that the identity between these two is 
- established through the sublation or negation of the jiva?5, 


18. 
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CHAPTER 
THE SELF IN BHASKARA-VEDANTA 


Introduction 


The philosophy of Bhaskara ( 9th century A.D.) is called 
Aupadhika-bhedabheda-vada or the philosophy of Conditional. 
' Difference-cum-Non-difference. This philosophy accepts three 
reals or categories, namely, Brahman or the Absolute, cit or 
spirit and acit or matter. Brahman is both absolute and relative,. 
and its relation to the spirits and matter is one of both diffe- 
rence and non-difference. Of these two, again non-difference 
is essential, while difference is created by up@dhis i. e. adventi- 
tious or limiting adjuncts!, Like other Bhedabheda-vadins,. 
Bhaskara refutes the Safkarite theory of non-dual and charac- 
terless Brahman. Thus, according to him, Brahman is not 
advaita or pure identity ; nor is it wirguna or attributeless, but is 
saguna or endowed with attributes, This saguma Brahman 
manifests itself as the selves and matter. Bhaskara’s philosophy 
marks a transition from Sankara’s Monism to Ramajuna’s. 
Qualified Monism, 


Nature of the self 


According to Bhaskara, the self is a form of Brahman, since: 
it is the Dhoktr-Sakti* of Brahman that transforms itself into the 


* According to Bhaskara, Brahman has two aktis : bhoktr-Sakti and 
bhogya-Sakti. Of them, bhoktr-Sakti changes into the jivas, and: 
bhogya-éakti, into the material objects. 
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self. In its real nature, the self is unconditioned, actionless and 
infinite, and is one with Brahman. But when it is conditioned 
by the psycho-physical organism, it is revealed as an.active agent 
having a limited and distinct entity?, When the self acquires 
perfect knowledge of Reality, it is dissociated from all the 
psycho-physical conditions, returns to the Absolute, and 
becomes identical with it®. 

The self is uncaused, eternal and immutable; it is devoid 
of origination, change and destruction. But under the influence 
of buddhi, ahamkara, the sense-organs, the vital airs etc., the 
self is subjected to the Law of Karman and to the consequent 
cycle of birth and death. On the basis of some Upanisadic 
passages which declare the selves as coming out of Brahman, 
like sparks from a blazing fire, some hold that the individual 
self originates from Brahman. But this possition is untenable 
for Bhaskara, who asserts that these Upanisadic passages refer 
not to the origination of the selves, but to its relation with the 
limiting adjuncts by which the infinite is conditioned or 
finitised+, In his view, the transcendental self or the self in its 
unconditioned state is identical with Brahman, whereas the 
empirical self or the self conditioned by the upadhi of psycho- 
physical organism, is different from it. This upadhi is a complex 
of logical, moral and aesthetic limitations—known as avidya, 
karma and kama, respectivelyS—and accounts for the three 
states of the jiva, known as cognition, conation and feeling, 
The empirical self or jiva is, thus, the j#atr or knower, kartr 
or doer, and bhoktr or enjoyer®. , 

Consciousness is the essence of the self, and not its quality, 
as some thinkers like the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold: The conten- 
tion of the Nyaya-Vaigesikas that in the state of liberation the 
self is devoid of consciousness is, for Bhaskara, untenable, since 
the Sruti says, “The self isa mass of knowledge”. “The self is 
knowledge and bliss”, and so on’, Consciousness which forms 
the essence of the self is, however, to be distinguished from 
cognition generated by  sense-object-contact®. Consciousness 
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is sometimes regarded by Bhaskara as the dharma or attribute 
_of the self, the dharmin or substrate®. It seems that the consci- 
4s ousness regarded as the attribute of the self is that produced by 
. the sense-object contact, 
The Buddhistic view that the self is merely a chain of fleeting 
consciousness without any permanent substratum is also not 
acceptable to Bhaskara, who argues that such a changing self 
cannot explain the facts of memory and individual indentity, 

He further puts forward that a quality without a substratum is 
_ unimaginable, for substance and quality always exist together, 
where the substance is the substrate of the attributest®, Accor- 
. dingly, consciousness by itself cannot be regarded as the self. 
The self in its essential nature is devoid of action, but 
“because of the upadhis or conditions, it is manifested as the 
_ agent of actions and also as the reaper of the fruits thereof*?. 
_ Thus, according to Bhaskara, the empirical self is an active 
agent having freedom of will. It cannot be a passive or indi- 
. fferent spectator, as the Sarthkhyists hold. If the self were an 
_ indifferent spectator devoid of any activity and freedom of 
will, the Vedic injunctions for the performance of sacrifice 
_ would be meaningless. Again, if the self were devoid of free 
will, no moral responsibility could be ascribed to it??, 


The self is essentially infinite, In its empirical state, however, 
it is revealed as atomic in magnitude, because of the upadhi or 
condition of the psycho-physical organism**. This atomic self 
- .exists in the heart wherefrom it animates and controls the whole 

body, just as a drop of sandal-paste perfumes its surrounding 

-place!+. The empirical self is not all-pervasive, as the Naiya- 
. -yikas hold. If it were all-pervasive, it would be present in all 
the bodies and cognise all objects. But as it does not actually 
happen so, the self must be regarded as non-pervasive .or 
atomic, Of course, as said above, this atomicity is not natural to 
_ be self ; it is caused during the state of bondage by the influence 
of the upadhis. In the state of liberation, the self, being 
. ddentical with Brahman, regains its all-pervasive nature? >. 
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According to Bhaskara, the activities of the empirical selves 
are real. Of course, the relation of the self with bud dhi, 
ahamkara etc., which is the root of all the activities of the self, 
is not an eternal fact, Even then, so long as this association 
exists, the agency of the self is real in every sense?®, The Advai- 
tins contend that the selves, being the reflections of Brahman 
in avidya, are false, while Brahman is the only reality under all 
circumstances, Against this, Bhaskara argues thus: First, if 
the jiva were a false reflection of Brahman in avidyd, then there 
would be neither any possibility nor any need for liberation?7, 
Secondly, if there were only one self without a second, then 
one would be able to experience all that are experienced by 


others, which, however, is not the fact. Thus, in the view of 


Bhaskara, the Advaitic theory cannot explain the fact of the 
difference of experiences of different individuals. On the other 
hand, the theory of #apadhi, which recognises the self-identity 
of the empirical selves and also the reality of their mutual 
distinctions, can explain, Bhaskara claims, the difference of 
individual experiences*®. 


The Self and Brahman 


According to Bhaskara, the individual self is a part or amsa 
of Brahman, since itis nothing but the unlimited Brahman 
limited by upadhis or conditions, Just as sparks are parts of 
fire, or the @k@Sa confined by a jar or by a house is a part of the 
unlimited @ka@ga, and the five pranas or vital airs are parts of 
the vast air, so the individual self is a part of Brahman, 

Bhaskara rejects both the views of abstract Monism. of 
Sankara and Qualified Monism of Ram&nuja and propounds 
the theory of Bhed@bheda or Difference-cum-Non-difference. 
It is by this theory that Bhaskara reconciles the passages like 


“That thou art? etc, which » declare identity, with the passages 


like ‘The two unborn ones’ etc. which declare difference’®. 
According to.him, both these sets of passages are equally valid 
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“in’ their primary sense, since the transcendental self is identical: 
‘with Brahman, the Infinite, while the empirical self, being 
conditioned by the upadhi of avidy@ or ignorance, foregets, 
this identity. The empirical self cultivates.a sense of false identity, 
with the psycho-physical organism, and owns all the moral and | 
‘metaphysical imperfections accruing from this sense of false” 
identity, Thus, in the effect-state or empirical state, the jiva,, 
being limited by the upadhi, becomes distinct from Brahman, ; 
“Even at the time of pralaya, it remains in.a subtle form in the ; 
being of Brahman, Bhaskara further holds that between the. 
‘jiva and Brahman, the jiva is the seeker, while Brahmanis the 4 
sought. Andas the seeker and the sought are necessarily: 
different, the jiva and Brahman must be regarded as. different? | 
But yet the jiva is not completely different from Brahman, : 
since the former is nothing but a part or a conditioned state of | 
the latter. That is to say, in its real nature, the self is identical, | 
with Brahman, Thus, the self and Brahman are both identical | 
and different, Further, in the view of Bhaskara, the infinite and | 
transcendental Brahman descends into the hearts of the beings. | 
as their inner self or antary@min and controls them in all their | 
activities®2. He holds that it is this idea of antaryamin that can 7 
most adequately explain the concept of bhed@bheda or- 
-difference-cum-identity. 


There are passages in the scriptures which declare identity, 
between Brahman and the jiva. There are also passages which. 
establish difference between the two. Bhaskara holds that the: 
passages which declare identity refer to the unconditioned 
Brahman, while the passages that speak of duality refer to. 
Brahman conditioned by upadhis??, The manifold world of 
selves and matter is a transformation of Brahman conditioned 
by upadhis. When one acquires the true knowledge of Reality, 
the up@dhis which lie at the root of the limited appearance of 
Brahman as the individual self are destroyed, The self then 

Shakes off its idea of difference and becomes one with Brahman. 
At this state, all distinctions being resolved, the jiva is absorbed. 
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in the Absolute, just as the akaéa confined by a jar becomes one. 
with the unlimited dkd$a after the destruction of the jar23, In 
support of the position that Brahman and the jiva are essen- 
tially non-different in the state of release, Bhaskara refers to the 
4Sruti which describes that the self merges into Brahman just as 
the river-water merges into the ‘sea-water2+. 

Bhaskara holds that the difference between Brahman and. 
the self is conditional i.e. real so long as the conditions exist, 
while their non-difference is natural. And since in liberation; 
the conditions are destroyed ‘by real knowledge, the self be- 
comes identical with Brahman. In this respect, the views of 
Suhkara and Bhaskara seem tobe identical. But in some 
places, Bhaskara seems to hold that, as in bondage so in libera- 
tion also the self remains.a part of Brahman,25 To reconcile 
both these positions, we must hold that, according to Bhaskara, 
Brahman and the released self are not completely identical, In 
the words of Srinivasacari, “Bhaskara is notin favour of 
identity or inseparability but is inclined to interprete mukti 
as self-expension and ektbhava or oneness with the Absolute, 
Ekabhava is not absolute identity between jiva and Igvara as in 
Advaita, as it refers only to unitive consciousness”26, 

The liberated self and Brahman are, therefore, neither two 
nor one. But yet Bhaskara describes this relation between 
the two as ‘identity’ in his own sense.. Thus, though accor- 
ding to both Safikara and Bhaskara, the self and Brahman 
become identical in the state of liberation, there is a difference 
between the views of these two thinkers, According to Bhaskara, 
the self isa part of Brahman, and the identity in liberation is 
like the identity between the river-water, and the sea-water, or 
between the @ka§a conditioned by a jar and the ak@éa uncondi- 
tioned?*, According to Satkara, on the other hand, the jiva is 
not a part of Brahman, but is Brahman itself under all circums- 
tances. In the state ofbondage, he says, the jiva forgets this 
natural identity with Brahman, while in liberation, it again re- 
members it. According to, Bhaskara, the difference at the effect- 
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staté is teal, and not illusory, but yet the jiva is not distinct |” 


from:Brahman, since it is Brahman that takes the form of the 
jiva. According to Safikara, on the other hand, the jiva,. 
being identical with Brahman under all circumstances, the sense 
of difference in the empirical state is illusory. 

Both Ramanuja and Bhaskara agree that the jiva is a part 
of Brahman, but they differ in certain points, Thus, according. 
to Ramanuja, in both the effect-state and the causal state, the 
jiva is related to Brahman as its part, Accordingly, for him, 
there is a difference between the two both in bondage and in 
liberation. R&m&nuja holds that in liberation, the java exists. 
as the servant of Brahman, the Lord. According to Bhaskara,,. 
on the other hand, the jiva is different from Brahman only in 
the effect-state, while in liberation, it becomes identical with 
Brahman, and attains the qualities like all-knowing-ness all- 
powerful-ness etc, pertaining to Brahman?®, Identity, according 
to Bhaskara, is, of course, not complete one-ness,.as in Satikara’s. 
philosophy, but merely an integral: existence.. 
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THE SELF IN RAMANUJA-VEDANTA 


Introduction 


The philosophy of Ramanuja (1017 A.D.—1137 A.D. ) is 
‘known as Vidistadvaita or Qualified Monism, because it accepts 
Brahman as the only fundamental reality which within its own. 
being consists of viSesya and visesana i. €. substance and attri- 
bute, According to Ramanuja, categories are of three kinds, 
namely, Brahman or Iévara, cit or the self, and acit or matter. 
Brahman is the ultimate principle of the universe. Though 
non-dual, Brahman admits of internal difference, because the 
whole universe of matter and the selves moves within its being. 
The cit elements or the selves and the acit elements or matter 
are related to Brahman as bodies or Sariras, or as modes or 
attributes, technically called prakdras or Segas or viSesanas. 
‘These elements have got distinct characteristics of their own, 
and, as such, are differentfrom the essential nature of Brahman, 
yet they are non-different from Brahman, since they have no 
‘separate existence apart from it’. 


Nature of the Self 


The self is a spiritual principle informing the body and 
controlling it from within. It is quite distinct from the sense- 
organs, the body, the vital airs and the mind. Like Brahman, 
the self is ajada or immaterial and cetana or conscious. It is 
of the nature of consciousness, and also the substratum of 
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consciousness. Consciousness is both the substance or essence 
and the attribute or property of the self, like the light of a 
lamp. The self is thus both knowledge and the substrate of 
knowledge. As knowledge constitutes its essential attribute, the 
self is the knower or jfiata and as knowledge constitutes its 
essence, the self is j7i@na or knowledge?, The knowledge which 
is regarded as an eternal attribute of the self is called dharma- 
bhita-jfiand. Ramanuja maintaints a distinction between cai- 
tanya and cetana: caitanya means knowledge, while cetana 
means one endowed with knowledge, For him, these two con- 


cepts of ‘knower’ and ‘knowledge’ are logically distinguishable, 
but actually inseparable, 


The self, being of the nature of consciousness, is sva-prakasa 
Or svayam-jyoti i. e. self-revealed : it reveals itself without the 
help of any other principle. Though knowledge is unlimited, 
it is capable of being contracted and expanded. It contracts. 
under the influence of kKarman, and Tegains its unlimited state 
when it is no longer influenced by karman. Though essentially 
conscious and self-revealed, the self cannot realise its nature 
during bondage, because Suddha-sattva, the substratum of true 
knowledge, is enveloped at this state by the power of avidya. In 
consequence, the java behaves like an unconscious material object. 
When Suddha-sattva is manifested by spiritual practices, the self 
realises its essentially conscious and self-revealing nature*. 

Accordingto Ramanuja, the self is of the nature of bliss also. 
He says that peace and bliss experienced during dreamless 
sleep, must be regarded as originating from the essence of the 
self itself, because no other source is there at that time®, 

The self is an eternal substance devoid of birth and death. 
The essence of the self never changes ; changes that seem to 
pertain to the self are nothing but the contraction and expan- 
sion of its consciousness. The self is the drastr or seer, kartr 
or doer and bhoktr or enjoyer. Kartrtva or the power of 
agency and bhoktrtva or the power of enjoyment are, however, 
Not natural to the real self ; they are generated ‘in it only in its 
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empirical state, When the self is associated ae i ae . 
physical organism, it “performs actions aries to pie 
life, and enjoys pleasures eo aan ae on fe : 
i nal and transcendenta ‘ 
me = a nor anenjoyer®. The self is aia ion 
or accessory, @dheya or supported and paratantra or depe on fl 
For it is a mode of Brahman, is supported by aoe ~ 
dependent on Brahman. The self is called avyakta 3 s eel 
it cannot be apprehended by the sense-organs. : is oe. 
described as acintya or unthinkable, as it cannot : im ane 
cribed by the discursive mind, though it aan be era p 
mind purified by §ravana manana and nididhyasana ‘ oor 
The self is atomic in magnitude. If it were a S : meee 
not get out of the body in — = ns bes : t es 
being for the next birth. 0 9 WE 
note the isnt body through its eae ec iad 
attributive knowledge, just as a drop of - a See iees 
perfumes the whole body, That is why the . ss . | 
the pleasures and pains arising in any part of the oi eaten 
The existence of a distinct self is felt by every are Later 
the apprehension of ‘I’. The self, therefore, eens = i si 
as false, Even in liberation, this entity denotec 4 S tstect* 
‘? prevails, Ifthere be none to feel or realise in ints 
release, it will be meaningless to ad for cae rae ee 
being distinct in every organism, is many ; it 1s ‘ 
held by the Satkarites®, 


The Self and Brahman 


According to Ramanuja, the self is fully supported and 
controlled ( niyamya ) by the Lord, and, as bee it om ae ; 
real independence of its own. It is not possible for 


to éxist, or know anything, or perform any action without ie 
sina and control of the Lord. That is why the se 
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called Sega or subordinate, niyamya or controlled, and Para- 
‘tantra or dependent, whereas Brahman is called tattva or prine 
ciple, niyamaka or controller and svatantra or independent. 
The jiva may think or desire through its free-will, but Kliene 
thoughts and desires cannot come into setuaity unless 
they are approved by the Lord. Of course, the attainments 
by the individual self are conditioned by adrsta i, e, merits and 
demerits arising from the past actions of the self. But adrsta 
being an unconscious principle, cannot work by itself ; it eis 
ap to be guided by a conscious agent i. e. the Lord?°. Igvara, 
being the Lord of all, is an object of worship, while the self is 
worshipper. In liberation, the self attain sayujya or 

possi cis with Isvara, and remains in his eternal 
ff the view of Ramanuja, Brahman and the self cannot be 
identical, as thc Saftkarites hold, because they differ in their 
essential characteristics. The self is finite, atomic and imper- 
fect, while Brahman is infinite, all-pervasive and perfect. ai 
the Upanisads, the self and Brahman are said to be identical] 
only in the sense that [gvara pervades the selves and santvols 
them from within. Ramanuja says that identity cannot exist 
between two altogether different things, nor between two exactly 

identical things 3 it can exist only between two forms of the 
same entity. The statement ‘This is that Devadatta’ speaks of 
identity between two states—earlier and later—of the same per- 

Son, In the same way, in the statement ‘That thou art’, ‘that? 

denotes Iévara in the form of the omniscient and enienipatsa 

creator of the world, while ‘thou’ denotes Iévara in the form 
of the embodied self. The identity spoken of here is, there- 
fore, between Igvara endowed with certain qualifications and 

‘I8vara endowed with some other qualifications i. e, between two 

States of the same reality of Brahman. In other. warts, this 

identity is one of two qualified States. of the same entity— 

vi8istasya aikyam12, Though co-eternal with Brahman, the 
~selves have no separate existance ; they are related to Brahmua 


t 
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in both the causal state and the effect-state, as its inner body,,. 
the world forming the outer body. 

The self is regarded by Ramanuja as a part of Brahman. 
This does not, however, mean that the self is separated from the 
being of Brahman, since Brahman does not admit of any divi-- 
sion, The self is regarded as a part of Brahman, only in the 
sense that the former is a vigegana i. e. quality or mode of the 
latter. Just as light and colour are regarded as parts of fire: 
and jar, respectively, in which they inhere as attributes, so the: 
self is regarded as a part of Brahman to which it is related 
as a quality or mode. Again, just as a substance and its attri-- 
butes are different in their essential nature, though they are inse- 
parably related as whole-and-part, so Brahman and the jiva: 
are different in their essential nature, though they are insepara- 
ble or non-different from each other?®, Also, the selves are 
regarded by Ramanuja as the effects of Brahman, not in the 
sense that they are produced like akaga, vayu etc., but in- the 
sense that they cannot exist apart from it, 

The relation between Brahman and the self, as accepted by’ 
‘Ramanuja, is not one of identity, nor of difference, nor of. 
identity-in-difference. According to him, the self and Brahman. 
are different in essence, because the self is finite and imperfect, 
while Brahman is infinite and perfect. On the other hand,. 
the self being inseparable from Brahman, the substratum or 
atman, there is abheda or tadatmya je. identity between the: 
two. Ramanuja reconciles both these concepts of difference. 

and identity by regarding the self as a part or qualification of 
Brahman, That means, there being both difference and identity 
between the whole, and its part, the relation between Brahman,,. 
the whole, and the self, the part, is also one of difference and 
14, But yet the philosophy of Ramanuja is called 


identity alle 
e the selves and matter are consumed within 


Visigtadvaita, sinc 
the being of Brahman. 

Just as an attribute has no existe 
so the self has no existence apart from Brahman. 


nce apart from the substance, 
At the time. 
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of dissolution, the self merges into Brahman in its ‘subtle and 
unmenifest form. This state is called k@randvastha or the 
causal state. At the time of creation, it becomes manifest, 
. This state is called k@ryavastha or the effect-state. In both 
these states, the self and Brahman and inseparable from each 
other, the former forming the body or qualification of the 
-latter?5, 
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THE SELF IN NIMBARKA VEDANTA 


Introduction 


The philosophy of Nimbarka (11th-12th century A. D. ) is: 


called Svabhavika-bhedabheda-vada or the Theory of Natural 


Difference-cum-Non-difference, because according to this system, 


Brahman is both identical with and different from the selves 
and matter for all time. In the view of Nimbarka, realities are 
of two kinds, namely, svatantra or independent and paratantra 
or dependent. The Universal Self—differently known as 
Paramatman, Para-Brahman, Bhagavat or Igvara—is the only 
independent reality, Dependent realities are of two kinds, 
namely, cetana or conscious and acetana or non-conscious, 
Jivas or the individual selves are the conscious dependent rea- 
lities, while praktti, its effects and Kala or time are the non- 
conscious dependent realities’. 


Nature of the Self 


The self, according to Nimbarka, is of the nature of consci- 
ousness. Consciousness is nature to the Self; it is not produced 
by the contact between the Sense-organs and the objects, as 
held by the Naiyayikas, The self is not only consciousness, 
but also the substratum of consciousness i. e, both j#ana-svarapa 
and jfianaéraya*. The consciousness Of the self is essentially 
all-pervasive, but during the state of bondage, it is limited by 

‘the influence of avidyd. Being of the nature of conciousness, 
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the self is selfluminous. In its very nature, the self is pure and 
free from all sins, It is eternal i,e. devoid of origination, 
destruction etc. 

In the empirical state, however, the self, being under the 
spell of avidya, does not realise its real nature. By avidya, 
Nimbarka means the past deeds or Karmans of the self, and 
not false knowledge or illusion, as the Sankarites hold. This 
avidya is regarded by Nimbarka as without any beginning, 
Accordingly, the self influenced by avidya is subjected to bond- 
age from beginning-less time®. The self under bondage identi- 
fies itself with the empirical ego, and is confined to the empirical 
world. As a results, it undergoes birth and death, and experi- 
ences pleasures and pains. The jiva or empirical self is a doer 
or agent ; it performs actions, and gets the fruits thereof. If the 
self were not an active agent, the scriptural texts ordaining 
actions for the attainment of relevant fruits—either in this life 
or in the life hereafter—would be meaningless. The experiences 
of pleasures and pains by the jiva and the facts of bondage 
and liberation become meaningful, only when the jiva is regar- 
ded as an active agent, If the jiva were not an active agent, 
why should it be subjected to pleasures and pains ? Again, who 
would undergo practical discipline for the attainment of libera- 
tion, if the jiva were inactive* ? In reality, agency or doer-ship 
exists inthe Supreme Lord alone who transmits His doer-ship 
to the individual selves, so that they can act according to their 
choice and needs in their empirical life. ° 

The jiva, however, is not independent ; its existence, know- 
ledge, actions etc. are all dependent upon Paramatman who 
alone is independent. The very nature of the self banks upon 
the Lord ¢ the self exists, knows and acts through the existence, 
knowledge and action of the Lord®. 

The jiva has got no independent existence, because it is an 
améa. of Brahman. According to Nimbarka, however, améa 
does not mean ‘part’, it means potency or Sakti. Accordingly, 
the jiva is regarded asa Sakti or potency of the Lord, And, 
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as potency is dependent on its substratum or locus, the jiva 
must be regarded as dependent on Brahman, the substratum®. 

The jiva is atomic in magnitude, It is because of its atomic 
magnitude that the jiva can get out ofa body atthe time of 
death and enter into the womb of another for the next birth’. 
The self cannot be all-pervasive, because an all-pervasive entity 
cannot move. Further, if it were all-pervasive, it would come 
in contact with all the bodies, and, consequently, would experi- 
ence pleasures and pains through all the bodies. Neither can 
the self be of intermediate magnitude, because, if it were so, it 
would be subject to origination and destruction®, The self, 
therefore, can neither be all-pervasive nor be intermediary in 
magnitude. It is atomic in size, and occupies a point in the 
body, But, though atomic, the self enlightens and pervades 
the whole body by its quality of knowledge, just as a lamp occu- 
pying a small space in a room illuminates the whole room, or 
_ just as a drop of sandal-wood-paste, applied to a partof the body 
cools the entire body®. Thus, pervading the whole body by its 
quality of knowledge, the self experiences the pleasures and 
pains Of the entire organism. The self is sometimes described 
in the scriptures as all-pervasive, but, according to Nimbarka, 
this all-pervasive-ness refers not to the magnitude of the self 
but to the expanse of the quality of knowledge?®. In the empi- 
rical state, the power and knowledge of the self become limited, 
because, at that time, the nature of the self is enveloped by 
nescience or avidy@ i.e, the fruits of past actions, Being thus 
enveloped by avidyda, the self is subjected to bondage. When 
it realises Igvara, it regains its natural knowledge and power, 
and attains liberation. 

According to Nimbarka, the selves are many or infinite in 
number. Though all the selves are equally ariSas or potencies 


‘of the Lord, they are distinct from one another. In the 


empirical state, their distinction is clearly Known, since, at that 
time, they are endowed with distinct organisms and senses, 
‘Nimbarka holds that during liberation also, the selves are 
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distinct from one another, though all of them are inseparably 
related to Brahman??, 


The Self and Brahman 


The self is regarded by Nimbarka as a Sakti is. potency or 
attribute of Brahman, the Saktimat i. e, the substrate of power 
or attribute, According to Nimbarka, an attribute or power 
can be regarded as a part or amSa.of the substance or the 
powerful. Accordingly, the self, which is a potency or . attri- 
bute, is, at the same time, an am§$a or part of Brahman, the 
amhgin or the whole?#, The Sruti therefore, declares that the , 
jiva or the self is an atn$a of Brahman. The Lord Krsna also 
declares in the Gita: ‘In the world of beings, the jiva or the 
self is my arv§a or par’?5, And as Nimbarka takes the term 
‘arn$a’ in the sense of ‘power’ or ‘attribute’, the scriptural passages 
referred to above mean, according to him, that the self is an 
attribute or potency of Brahman, and not that the self is really 
a part of Brahman, like a spark of fire. 

The jiva is not a limitation of Brahman due to avidya or 
antahkarana ( internal organ ), as some Advaintins ( Avacched- 
avadins) hold, because Brahman, being all-pervasive cannot 
be limited by any condition'*. Neither can it be a 
reflection of Brahman in individual avidya, as another class of 
the Advaitins ( Pratibimbavadins) hold, because both avidya 
and Brahman being partless and formless, no reflection is 
possible between them*®. 

Now, as the relatian between a substance and its attributes 
or between the powerful and its powers or between the whole and 
its parts is both identity and difference, the self mustbe regarded 
as both identical with and different from Brahman ; the relation 
between them is neither only identity nor only difference*®. 
Nimbarka says that this position can be supported by the 
Sruti as well as by reasoning, In the Sruti, there are passages 
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‘that declare identity between Brahman and the self. There are 4 
also passages that declare difference between the two, And, as. q 
all these texts have equal strength, Nimbarka argues, both these © 
sets of texts should be regarded as valid, Accordingly, Brahman 
and the self are both identical and different?7?, By ‘identity” ~ 
Nimbarka means not absalute one-ness but non-cognition of 7 
' difference. Madhava Mukunda says that the jiva and Brahman: q 
are. identical in the sense that the jiva is of the nature of — 
Brahman, that its existence and action are grounded on q 


Brahman, and that it is pervaded by Brahman?8. The Sruti- 
texts like ‘Thou art that’, ‘This atman is Brahman’, ‘I am 


Brahman’, ‘All this is Brahman’!® etc, declare identity between: 
Brahman and the self. Nimbarka further argues. that the self ; 


is the effect of Brahman which is both the material cause 
and the efficient cause of it. And as the material cause and the 


effect are non-different, Brahman and the self are non-- | 
different?°. On the other hand, passages like ‘/fidjfiaw’ etc, 


which declare the eternality of both Brahman and _ the self, 
indicate their difference, The renowned simile of two birds 
occurring in the Svet@§vatara Upanisad says: “Of the two. 

‘ birds living on the same tree, one eats the fruits, while the 
other merely looks on”. This Sruti also, according to Nimbarka, 
supports the same view that Brahman and the self are different 
from each other. The Lord Krgya also clearly indicates their 
difference in the Gitd, when he says, “The Lord dwells in the 
heart of all beings”, “All this is threaded in me as pearls in a. 
string” and so on??. 

The difference between Brahman and the self can be 
established by reasoning also. First, if they are regarded as. 
absolutely identical, we shall be forced to hold that Brahman 
by imposing self-hood on itself subjects itself to the sorrows and 

. sufferings of the empirical life. Secondly, if Brahman were 
_ identical with the self, then, like the self, Brahman also would 
be the doer of good and bad actions and the experiencer of the 
fruits—painful or enjoyable—of those actions?2.. But this. 
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position is not tenable, since it goes against the very nature of 
Brahman. Absolute identity between Brahman and the self 
cannot, therefore, be supported. The self is only a part or 
power, while Brahman is the whole or the powerful. Though 
both the self and Brahman are of the nature of consciousness, » 
the former is not omniscient like the latter?*. Again, the self 
js not all-pervasive nor all-powerful, while Brahman is. Thus, 
there is difference between Brahman and the self. And, as the 
self remains a potency of Brahman under all circumstances, it 
maintains its jivatva or self-ness and remains different from 
Brahman even in liberation. 

But though the released self retains its integrity and inde- 
pendence, it looks upon itself as non-different from Brahman. 
Though the liberated self and Brahman are not completely 
indentical, they are similar in nature and quality, since both 
of them are pure, stainless and omniscient, In this state, the 
self attains a luminous divine body and exists in eternal 
association with Srikrsya, the Lord?*, Nimbarka’s conception 
of the self is to be distinguished from that of Bhaskara, 
according to which the self is different from Brahman during 
the empirical life, but is completely identical with it during 
liberation, Thus, on the ground of scriptural authority and 
reasoning, Nimbarka establishes the relation of identity-cum- 
difference between Brahman and the self. The idea of this 
relation of identity-cum-difference has been clarified by 
Nimbarka withthe help of the examples of similar relation 
existing between the sea and its waves, between the sun and its 
rays, between the earth and its effects like adamant, emerald 
etc., and so on, In other words, just as the waves, the rays, and 
things like emerald etc. are both different and non-different 
from the sea, the sun, and the earth, respectively, so the selves 
are both different and non-different from Brahman?®, 

In the view of the Nimbarkists, Vedic passages, like “That 
thou art’. etc, mean that the relation between Brahman and - 
the self is one of tadatmya or non-difference, Brahman 
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being the @dhdra or locus and the jiva being the @dheya or 


contained. In liberation also, the self and Brahman: do not | 


become completely identical, though they remain non-different: 
from each other. The liberated self and Brahman: are non- 
different, since both of them are of the nature of knowledge, 
and are endowed with the quality of infinite knowledge. 
But yet they are different, in the sense that Brahman is. 
endowed with cosmic activities, while the self is not?®. 

According to Nimbarka, this relation of identity-cum- 
difference is svabhavika or natural, and not aupadhika or 
conditional, as held by Bhaskara. In other words, this 
relation of identity-cum-difference is true for all time ; it exists. 
even in dissolution and release. Accordingly, Nimbarka holds 
that during liberation, the self is not wholly: identical with 
Brahman, but is both identical with and different from it. 
That is why the system of Nimbarka is called Svabhavika- 
bhedabheda-vada?7. 
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THE SELF IN MADHVA-VEDANTA 


Introduction 


According to Madhva (1238-1317 A.D.), Brahman—other- 
wise called Paramatman or Igvara is the ultimate reality; The 
Philosophy of Madhva is called Svatantrasvatantra-vada, since 
it accepts two kinds of realities : syatantra or independant and 
asvatantra or non-independent?. Ivara or Brahman identified 
with Sri Krsna is the only independent reality, while the 
selves, prakrti and the material objects are realities dependent 
on Brahman. The traditional name Dvaita-vada or Dualism 
is also applied to this system, because according to this system, 
the selves and the material world are quite distinct from Ivara 
or Brahman 3 they are neither identical with it; nor are they 
related to it as parts or attributes. 


Nature of the Self 


The selves, according to Madhva, are finite centres of cons- 
ciousness. They are many, because every individual is endo- 
wed with a distinct self. Though all the selves possess certain 
common characteristics, each of them has distinct units of 
existence, consciousness and bliss. The self is a dynamic prin- 
ciple having the qualities of will, cognition and bliss ¢ it is 
essentially active, conscious and blissful. It is endowed with 
pure Consciousness and unmixed bliss, and is essentially free 
from ignorance and misery. Sometimes bliss and knowledge 
are regarded as forming the essence of the self. The self isa 
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performer of actions and enjoyer of the fruits thereof?. The 
action, knowledge and bliss of the individual self are, however, 
of limited nature and are different from the cosmic activity, 
infinite knowledge and infinite bliss of Brahman*. The faculties 
of pure consciousness and unmixed bliss of the self are concea- 
led by avidya in the state of bondage, but are revealed by the 
grace of the Lord during liberation. The self is eternal 
i.e. devoid of origination and destruction. If the self be subject 
to destruction, Madhva argues, the doer may not exist till the 
ripening of the fruits of its own deeds, and, in that case the Law 
of Karman and all the concepts of moral values will have to be 
abandoned. Not only that, even the pursuit for liberation 
will be meaningless, if the self does not exist eternally to enjoy 
that state*. 

The self is of the nature of self-luminosity, since conscious- 
ness, the essential attribute of the self, is svaprak@$a or self- 
luminous’, And, as all luminous entities like fire, the sun etc. 
are endowed with some form, the self also must be regarded as 
having some form or body. Moreover, the permanent presence 
of bliss and other essential properties of the self could noi be 
imagined of, according to the author of Yukti-malika, if the 
self were without any form or body®, 


The individual self is atomic in magnitude, and nat all- 
pervasive or intermediary. But, though atomic, it pervades the 
whole body through its quality of consciousness, just as the 
light of a candle pervades the whole room, though the candle 
occupies a small space of that room, . This atomicity of the self 
is quite in harmony, the Madhvas claim, with the concept of the 
transmigration of the self. For, they say, the act of leaving a 
body and entering into another is possible for the self because of 
jts atomicity. Even in liberation, the self remains atomic’, The 
self is not merely of the nature of knowledge, it is the knower 
as well, Again, it is the knower not only of other objects or 
the not-self but also of itself. In other words, the self is both 
the j7atr or the agent of knowledge, and the jfieya or the object” 
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of its own knowledge. The concept of the Advaitins that the 
self transcends subject-object-relation is rejected by Madhva on 
the ground that any knowledge necessarily implies a subject 
and an object®, 

Madhva holds that. the self must be knowable i, e. it must 


be an object of knowledge, otherwise pursuit of the knowledge . 


of the self will be without any meaning. The scriptural passages 
like ‘know the self? etc. giving injunctions for the acquisition 
of the knowledge of the self are referred to by him in support of 
the knowability of the self. The view that ‘the subject of know- 
ledge cannot be the object thereof? is, according to Madhva, 
against the teachings of the scriptures, Experience also shows 
that, it is added, the self can be the object of its own conscious- 
ness®. Madhva distinguishes between consciousness and the self, 
and regards the latter as both the subject and the object of the 
former, He explains this position with the help of a peculiar 
category called visesa which is said to maintain identity-in- 
difference between the substance and its essential attributes, 
and the like?°®. 

Selves are many and are distinct from one another, as is. 
proved by the fact that every person has got his unique experi-- 
ence. This distinction among the selves is, according to 
Madhva, rooted in the svabhava or the very essence or nature 
of the selves. The Naiyayikas, the Samkhyists and the Rama-- 
nujists accept the difference of the selves on the basis of the 
difference of birth, death, organsetc, To Madhva, these 
arguments are without any value, since they establish difference 
not of the transcendental selves but of the empirical egoes.. 
This difference of the empirical egoes is, however, not challenged 
by any philosopher. Madhva argues that if we take these 
facts of empirical difference into account and go deeper into the 
problem, we shall find that these differences are rooted in the 
very essence of the selves, The Law of Karman, which is. 
resorted to by other thinkers for the final explanation of the 
differences of the empirical selves, will be without any meaning, 
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Madbva asserts, if differences in the very nature of the selves be 
not accepted. He argues that karman implies freedom of will. 
or choice to do anything right or wrong, good or bad, but the 
problem remains as to why a particular person should pursue a 
particular course of action in preference to other ones. The 
acceptance of a beginningless chain of karman cannot 
solve this problem. All the selves being equally eternal, 
their karmans being equally beginningless, and all other 
conditions being similar, there is no reason why they 
should take different courses of action, if they be not intrinsi- 
cally distinct from one another. That is to say, all the extercritth 
conditions remaining the same, the differences in the behaviours 
of the individuals must be explained with references to some 
distinction in the very nature of each self?2. The contention 
that one Universal Self appears as many is unacceptable, for 
if it were so, liberation of one would entail the liberation of all. . 
The very fact of the simultaneous existence of both the bound 
and the liberated selves proves beyond doubt the distinction 
and plurality of the selves’’. Madhva accepts not only essen- 
tial distinction but also intrinsic gradation i.e. taratamya or 
svabhaya-taratamya among the selves on the basis of varying 
degrees of knowledge, power and bliss in different individuals. 


“In his view, even the liberated selves are of different 


gradations?3. 


The Selves and Brahman 


The selves, being beginningless and eternal, are distinet 
from and co-existent with Brahman or Igvara. But the omni- 
potence of Brahman is not limited by the eternal co-existence 
of the selves, because this co-existence is, for Madhva, a revela- 
tion of the will and pleasure of Brahman. Madhva asserts - 
that the selves are metaphysically dependent. on Brahman for 
their very being and becoming. Brahman sustains the selves in: 
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all their five states of existence, namely, jagrat or waking, svapna 
or dream, susupti or dreamless sleep, miircha Or swoon, and 

~marana or death14*. In all their actions and attainments, the 
Selves are to bank upon the grace of the Lord, Even in the 

’ States of dissolution and release, the selves are dependent on 
Brahman. Further, Igvara is the ultimate cause of the igno- 

“Faace and bondage of the selves. Madhva, claims that this view 
is propounded by Badarayana himself in the aphorism ‘para- 
bhidhyanat tu tirohitam tato hyasya bandha-viparyayau’, and is 
Supported by the Karma Puranat5, the Skanda Purana etc, 
The Skanda Purana Says that bondage and liberation of the 
self are caused by the will of the Lord?6, 

Ignorance, which causes the fall of man and Subjects him to 
earthly bondage, is caused by the Lord’s inscrutable power 
called maya which has the capability to veil the natural and 
inherent knowledge of the self. Jayatirtha says that avidya or 
may4is a real entity and not anirvacaniya or indefinable, as the 

“Saftkarites hold7. Like a Sheath, this avidya or maya enve- 

lops the innate nature of the self and binds it in the cycle of 

birth and death, And Isvara or Brahman, being the ground 


of this maya or ignorance, is to be regarded as the ultimate 
cause of the bondage of the selves, 


Igvara is not only the cause of ignorance and bondage of 
the selves, but also the cause of their knowledge and release. 
It is by his grace that the selves acquire true knowledge and 
get rid of the grip of ignorance. When Igvara satisfied by the 
devotion and meditation of a devotee showers grace€ upon him, 
he acquires true knowledge of reality—Brahman, the self and 
the world—and attains liberation. Thus, for the attainment 
of liberation, the self finally banks upon the grace of Brahman, 
In the state of liberation also, the self is dependent upon 
Asvara, because the full manifestation of the innate knowledge 
and bliss of the self is brought about by his grace, Even the 
‘self-luminosity of the self is effected by the grace of the Lord?8, 
Thus, though the selves are quite distinct from Brahman, ‘they 
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are dependent on it in every respect and in all the Btages of 
their existence—both in bondage and in liberation, This de 
pendence of the self upon Brahman is not caused by any upadht 
or condition, but is sv@bhavika or natural to the very being of 
the self. Accordingly, it is not a passing phase but is true for all. 
time. It is to be noted that the extrinsic limitations to which 
the self is subjected during bondage can be terminated by the 
real knowledge Of the self and Brahman, while eee limitations 
which are intrinsic to the very nature of the self exist for ever. 
The self, being naturally endowed with limited knowledge and 
bliss, is eternally dependent on Isvara who is endowed with 
infinite knowledge and bliss?9. —_ 
In the view of the advaitins, scriptural passages like ‘riipariv’ 
riupam pratirupa’ etc, declare that the selves are but refiections 
of Brahman in avidya. But Madhva holds that the signifi- 
cance of these passages lies in the absolute dependence of the 
self on Brahman. In a like manner, those pasiages also 
which are regarded by Nimbarka and others as indicating the 
relation of part-and-whole between the self and Brahman, have 
their significance, according to Madhva, in this absolute eave 
dence of the self on Brahman?°. That means, just as a reflec = 
depends on its prototype and a part, on the whole, - 2 
selves also absolutely depend upon Brahman. bgt 4 the : oe 
of bondage, the real nature of the self is partially : nie bi 
enveloped by the veil of avidya or ignoranee w = 2 a 
Madhva, a positive power of I$vara, Being thus subjec . : 
ignorance, the self forgets its true eS and reas eh : 
dependence on, and resemblance with, Brahman : Si : 
self brushes off its ignorance and ue conecgyiant a * 
pursuing a course of spiritual discipline, 3 arinahenaey sie = u 
and also its dependence upon oe omg bi ks ier ome 
i isQava-Vedantins, Madhv 
cory divine body and exists in Vaikuytha in the 


Sri he Lord2?. 
nal service to Sri Krsna, t ‘ 
i According to Madhva, the self, being thus dependent and. 
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limited in power, is in every respect different from the Lord 
who is independent and unlimited in power?®. The Safikarite 
view of identity between Brahman and the self is not accep- 
table to Madhva. He argues that Brahman being the worshi- 
pped and the self, the worshipper, there cannot be any identity 
between the two, as between a king and his servant. The selves, 
afflicted by the pains and sufferings of life, take resort to 
the Lord, who delivers them from those afflictions. Thus, 
Brahman being the deliverer and the self, the delivered, 
“they cannot be identical with each other?+, Madhva argues that 
if these two were identical, then Brahman, being self-revealed, 
‘would always be directly known to us and, consequently, the 
inquiry for Brahman ordained in the scriptures would be 
meaningless. Actually, however, Brahman is not revealed to us 
and, hence it is the object of our inquiry. Moreover, it is not 
. possible for Brahman—which is all-powerful, all-knowing and 
_ all-blissful—to subject itself to birth, old age, death, pains and 
: sufferings, by assuming the form of the self, Brahman cannot 
therefore be identical with the self. 
Madhva asserts that the Scriptural statements like ‘tat-tyam- 
asi’ etc. do not indicate indentity between Brahman and the 
self, as the Sadkarites hold. He argues that the term ‘tat? indi- 
cates the ‘parokga’ or unknowable transcendental Brahman, 
‘whereas the term ‘tvam’ indicates the aparoksa or the directly 
knowable empirical self, and, accordingly, this passage cannot 
- be taken to indicate identity between Brahman and the self. 
In Madhva’s view, Brahman and the self are said to be identi- 
cal only because they are similar in nature, and because the 
qualities of Brahman, like knowledge bliss etc. form the essence 
- of the self? 5, 
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THE SELF IN VALLABHA-VEDANTA 


Introduction 


The philosophy of Vallabhacarya ( 1473-1531 A.D.) is 
known as Suddhavaita-vada or Pure Non-dualism. According 
to this system, Brahman transforms itself into the selves and 
matter, though it remains ever-perfect and ever-pure in its real 
nature. The selves and matter are non-different from Brahman, 
because the effect is non-different from its cause. Accordingly, 
this system is called Non-dualism. 

Actually, however, Vallabha’s philosophy should not be 
regarded as Non-dualism. For, in the view of Vallabha, the 
world is a real manifestation of Brahman, The selves, too, 
being arigas or parts of Brahman, are real, Thus, both the selves. 
and the material world having been accepted as real, this phi- 
losophy cannot be regarded as Non-dualism. Further, Valla- 
bha himself holds that the selves and matter are both different 
and non-different from Brahman. This philosophy should, 
therefore, be regarded as a system of Bhedabheda or Difference- 
cum-Identity, But yet this system is called Suddhadvaita 
in the sense that though Brahman changes into the selves and 


_ matter, it remains eternally in its pure and immutable form. 


It is called Suddhadvaita also in the sense that Brahman and 
the jivas are Suddha or pure under all circumstances. and that 
they are different, being related as the worshipped and the 
worshipper, respectively?. 


8 
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Nature of the Self 


The self is naturally free, its bondage being a temporary 
phase caused by ignorance, If the self were not naturally free, 
it would not be possible for any person to attain liberation 
‘by any means, and even after the attainment of liberation, one 
might again be subjected to bondage. But, as the self is 
naturally free, it can attain liberation, and is not subjected 
tO bondage after the attainment of liberation®. In the same 
‘way, the self is naturally pure ; it seems to be associated with 
impurities only because of ignorance. If the self were not 
naturally pure, and if it were actually associated with impurities, 
- then it wood not be possible for any person to attain purity in 
liberation, and even after the attainment of liberation, there 
would be further chance for the self to be associated with 
‘impurities. But, asthe impurities are not natural, with the 
‘destruction of ignorance, the cause, there remains no more 
chance for the self to be associated with them again. 


The individual self is birthless, deathless and eternal. Birth 
and death actually pertain to the body, but through ignorance, 
they are superimposed on the self. The selves emerge out of 
Brahman, just as sparks shoot out from a blazing fire. This fact 
is regarded by Vallabha not as uftpatti or origination, but as 
Avir-bhava or emergence. The self, being thus devoid of utpatti 
or origination, is regarded as eternal. In support of the eter- 
mality of the self, Vallabha quotes such Vedic passages as, ‘The 
self is free from old age and mortality’, ‘never indeed is this 
4 self ) born, never does it die’ etc?. 


The self is a part of Brahman, the whole. In its empirical 
‘state, the self is atomic in size and not vibhu or all-pervasive*, 
as the Safikarites hold. Here, the question is: if the self were 
atomic in size, how could itexperience all that happens in the 
whole body ? Vallabha, like other Vaisnava-Vedantins, replies 
ahat, as the light of a candle placed in a corner illuminates the 
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whole room, or a drop of sandal-wood-paste applied to a part 
produces coolness in the whole body, so the self, though minute, 
experiences all that happens in the body, by spreading its 
sentiency all over the body®, In its real nature, however, the 
self is all-pervasive. The minuteness of the self is due to the 
obscuration of its real nature, specially, its bliss-aspect. When 
this bliss-aspect is fully manifested in the state of liberation, the 
self again acquires vy@pakatva or all-pervasiveness®. The jivas 
or empirical selves are produced out of the element of cit or 
consciousness of Brahman by its mere will, in the beginning of 
the first creation’. The jivas are real parts of Brahman and, 
hence, they share the nature of the latter. The entire nature 
of Brahman is, however, not manifested in the jiva, The ele- 
ments of sat and cit are manifested in them, while the element 
of bliss is veiled or obscured ( tirobhitta ), It is because of the 
obscuration or suppression of the bliss-aspect of Brahman inthem 
that the jivas forget their divine nature and are deprived of the 
six divine attributes aigvarya or sovereignty, virya or valour, 
yaégas or fame, $74 or beauty, jana or knowledge and vaitagya 
or detachment®, Asa result, the jivas are bound to the phe- 
nomenal world, are caused to travel in the cycle of birth and 
death, and are subjected to the consequent pains and 
sufferings. In release, the self manifests the bliss-aspect by 
the grace of the Lord, and, consequently, owns the six divine 
qualities again®. 

According to Vallabha, the jiva isa kartf or active agent 
and bhoktt or enjoyer of the good and bad results of its own 
acts. Jivads are divided into three classes, namely, Suddha or 
pure, samsarin or worldly, and mukta or liberated. The jiva 
is Suddha, when the divine qualities like aifvarya, virya etc. 
-are not obscured by avidya or ignorance. It is sarnsGrin, when 
its divine qualities are obscured by avidy@ or ignorance, as a 
result. of which it identifies itself with the gross and . subtle 
bodies. It is mukta, when it is freed from ignorance and 
realises its real nature?°, pe eee 
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The Self and Brahman 


The jiva and Brahman are non-different from each other. 
But yet they are not completely identical, because Brahman is} 
of the nature of infinite existence, infinite knowledge and infi- 
nite bliss, while the jiva is not so. In the jiva, the aspects of 
sat and cit are manifested, whereas the aspect of @nanda. is obs- 7 
cured or veiled. Thus, the java is. non-different from Brahman, 
under certain limitations. Complete identity between the jiva 1 
and Brahman, as propounded by the Sankarites,. is not accep= | 
table to Vallabha. He argues that the Upanisadic texts like 7 
‘That thou art’ do not indicate complete identity between the | 
jiva and Brahman ; they simply mean that qualities of Brahman. | 
like knowledge etc. form the foundation of the jéivas+, q 


It may be asked : if. Brahman _be the material cause of the 
jivas, how could the latter be devoid of @nanda which is the © 
essence of the former ? An effect cannot certainly be devoid of | 
the essential nature of the cause. Just as the essential characte-_ 
ristic of gold follows into its effects like ring, bracelet etc., so. 

_ the essential nature of Brahman i. e. sat, cit and @nanda, should / 
continue to exist in its effects or parts i.e. the jivas, In reply, 
Vallabha says that the aspect of @nanda is not totally absent. | 
from the jivas ; it is simply obscured or veiled by ignorance. | 
In liberation, this bliss-aspect in the jéva is again manifested by ; 
the grace of the Lord, in proportion to the jiva’s progress in its. | 
Spiritual journey, just asthe masculine nature, which remains. | 
Potentially in a child, is manifested at the advent of Youth?*, | 
Thus, there is no incongruity in holding that the jiva is a 
manifestation of Brahman, The relation between the two is | 
called advaita or identity also, only in the sense that the quali- | 

‘ties of Brahman, like knowledge etc. form the foundation — 
of the jiva. 


Again, the relation between the self and the Absolute is. 
-one of part-and-whole. The self is a part of Brahman. and is 
related to it like sparks toa blazing fire. The contradictory 
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positions that Brahman is possessed of parts and is, at the same 
time, impartite can be assimilated, Vallabha asserts, on the 
strength of the scriptural statements which declare Brahman 
as the substratum of opposite qualities? e, g. ‘apanipAdo javano 
yrahita#—though devoid of hands and feet, it is speedy and is: 
the receiver. 

In the view of Vallabha, Brahman is not completely iden- 
tical with or equal to the jiva but is adhika or superior also to 
it, as is declared by the scriptures. In the Svetasvatara-Upa- 
nisad, Brahman is said to be superior to the jiva. There are 
also scriptural passages which describe the jiva as of the nature 
of vijfiana, and Brahman as of the nature of bliss, Again in 
passages like ‘He is to be seen’ etc. Brahman is presented as 
an object of knowledge, as distinct from the subject i.e. the 
jival*. All these indicate that Brahman and the jéva are 
different from each other. Vallabha, therefore, holds that 
Brahman and the java are not only identical, but are different 
as well, Giridhara also, in his commentary on the Amubhasya 
holds that the relation between Brahman and the jtva is both 
distinction and non-distinction, and that itis neither absolute 
difference nor absolute non-difference. In other words, their 
relation. is both difference and non-difference i.e. bheda- 
bhedai®. In liberation also, the self does not become identi- 
cal with the Lord, but remains in perpetual association with 
Him, This liberarion is a form of sa@yujya in which the self, in 
the form of a Gopi or Braja-lady, attains Srikrsna as its lover, 
and perpetually enjoys the sport of rasa with him?®, 


The Sankarite view that the jiva is absolutely identical with 
Brahman is rejected by Vallabha on the ground that in the 
sitra ‘arngo nana-vyapadesat’, Badarayaya himself precisely des- 
cribes the jiva as a part of Brahman. That the jiva is a part 
of Brahman is supported by the Sruti and the Gita also, The 
Sruti says ‘padosya visvabhistani’ i.e, all the entities are but 
one-fourth of Brahman, The Gita also says, ‘mamaivamégo 
jwaloké etc. i.e,in theland of beings, the jiva is a part 
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of the Lord. It may be argued that if the jiva be a part of — 
Brahman, the latter will be affected by the happiness, misery: q 


ete. of the former. In resolving the problem, Vallabha says 


that, just as light is not affected by the defects pertaining to: q 
the object illuminated,¢fire by its heat, and snow by its coolness, » 


so Brahman is not affected by the happiness, misery etc. per- 
taining to the jiva1’. 

It may be objected that if the Jiva be a part of Brahman, 
it should not be subjected to pains and sufferings. To this, 
Vallabha replies that, because of the Lord’s will to play and 
enjoy, the divine qualities like sovereignty, bliss etc, are 
obscured in the jiva, as a result of which it loses its indepen- 
dence and suffers misery**. Vallabha does. not accept the view 
of some Saiikarites that the jiva isa reflection Brahman in 
nescience. According to him, the sitra’ ‘@bhasa eva ca’ 
represents the jivaas an appearance of Brahman, simply: 
because the bliss-aspect of the latter is. suppressed in the former, 
and not because the former is a reflection of the latter. If the 

jiva be a mere reflection, he argues; it will have to be regarded 
as unreal—a position which will go: against scriptural texts like 
‘dva suparna’ etc. which declare the reality of both Brahman. 
and the jiva. Besides, Vallabha asserts that there is no Scriptu- 
ral testimony tothe contention that the Jiva is a reflection of 
Brahman’, In the view of Vallabha and Vitthala, Brahman, 
being devoid of colour and form, cannot be reflected, because a 
thing to be reflected must be endowed with colour and form.. 
Moreover, both avidyaé and Brahman being _all-pervasive, 
neither of them can be reflected in the other?°. Further, if the 
Jiva be a reflection of Brahman in ignorance, then liberation, 
being a destruction of ignorance, will mean the destruction. 


of the jive itself21. This view will, therefore, render all moral 
efforts meaningless. 
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, 2 3, 43:  sarva-viruddha-dharmanim srayah bhagavan—ibid, 
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14, jivat jagatas ca adhikam---drastavyadi-vakyesu karma kartr-vyap 
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15. Giridhara’s comt. on BSA, 2.1. Pierre er 

16. sadyujyarh parama-purusarthah—BSA, 1. 1. 3, p. 62 ; sayujyarh vanya 
tha tasmin---hari-sevayia—TDN, under 1.35. 

17, prakaga-{aityadayo dharma nagoi-himadinam ibis el 
buddhi-janakas tatha duhkham api parasya na , dubk age ae 
Purusottama’ comt. on ibid., dvaita-buddhasya amsasyaiva § 
tvarh na parasya—BS4, 2. 3. 46. 
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18. See BSA, 3.2.5 and 8 above. 
*19. na mithya-svartipah adhdsah atra vivaksitah—BS4, 2. 3. 50: dva 
suparna sruter api virudhyate—T7DN, 1. 58. wok 
brahmanah niriipatvena pratibimb. 
" as ae 
ide baer? kasya pratibimbah syat. rupavatah eva pratibimba-niyamat : 
i gatasya brahmanah. avidyayath Sarvagatayam sattvena kathatis 
Pratibimbah syat—Vidvan-mandana, p. 24. 
Jiva-svariipa-nasah sampadyate—ibid p. 24, 
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THE SELF IN SRI CAITANYA-VEDANTA 


Introduction 


The philosophy of Sri Caitanya (1486-1533 A.D.) is known 
as Acintya-bhedabheda-vada or the Theory of Unthinkable 
Difference-cum-non-difference, For, according to this system, 
the relation between the Absolute and the world and between 
the Absolute and the self is difference-cum-non-difference, and 
is, at the same time, unthinkable?. In the view of Sri Caitanya, 
the Absolute or Bhagavat, identified with Sri Krsna, is 
endowed with three trans-empirical powers, namely, svariipa- 
Sakti or para-Sakti—the essential or highest power, 
tatastha-gakti or jiva-Sakti—the peripheral power oF 
self-power, and vahiratga-Sakti or maya-sakti—the external 
power2. The svariipa-Sakti forms the essence of Bhagavat, 
while the tatastha-Sakti and the may@-Sakti are manifested as 
the jivas and the meterial world, respectively. 


Nature of the Self 


, The jiva or self is a manifestation of the jiva-sakti of 
Bhagavat, the Ultimate. This Sakti or energy is called 
tatastha or peripheral, because it accupies an intermediary 
position between svarzpa-sakti, the essential power of the Lord, 
and maya-sakti, the source of the material world, Now, since 
the jiva-Sakti is grounded on Bhagavat, the empirical self is, 
in reality, a part of Bhagavat®. _ But, as it is influenced by the 
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while the tatastha-Sakti and the may@-Sakti are manifested as 
the jivas and the meterial world, respectively. 


Nature of the Self 


, The jiva or self is a manifestation of the jiva-sakti of 
Bhagavat, the Ultimate. This Sakti or energy is called 
tatastha or peripheral, because it accupies an intermediary 
position between svarzpa-sakti, the essential power of the Lord, 
and maya-sakti, the source of the material world, Now, since 
the jiva-Sakti is grounded on Bhagavat, the empirical self is, 
in reality, a part of Bhagavat®. _ But, as it is influenced by the 
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external or bahiranga power called mayd-sakti, it cannot be 
brought under the svariipa-Sakti which is never influenced 
by the external power, However, because of its close affinity 
with Bhagavat, the self has the innate capacity to liberate 
itself from the grip of maya-sakti, When the self develops this 
power in full, it is released from bondage, becomes a 
part of the svariipa-Sakti, and is no more influenced by the: 
maya-sakti. 

The self is distinct from the body, the senses, the mind and’ 
so on, but under delusion created by the maya-Sakti, it 
wrongly identifies itself with the psycho-physical organism.. 
The self is indicated by the term ‘aharh’ or ‘I’ which, however, 
is to be distinguished from the prakrta ahamkara or empirical 
ego which is an effect of prakrti, In other words, the self is the 
real ego which is not influenced by the impure maya-sakti*, 


The self is an integral unity of will-to-be, will-to-know and 
will-to-enjoy, and, hence, it is the principle underlying all the 
activities, cognitions and feelings of the individual. Further, 
as it is connected with the Al@dini-sakti or bliss-aspect, in 
particular, ofthe Lord, it has bliss as its inherent attribute. 
Accordingly, the self is full of bliss and love. 

Consciousness or intelligence is not only the essence but 
also the essential attribute of the self. The self is, therefore, 
both caitanya and cetana—knowledge and knower. And since 
consciousness forms both the essence and the essential’ 
attribute of it, the self is self-luminous. By the instrumentality 
of consciousness, the self reveals not only the not-self but also 
itself to itself>. The consciousness which forms the essential 
attribute of the self is pure and indivisible and is, accordingly,. 
to be distinguished from the impure consciousness produced 
by sensecontact, 

Like intelligence, existence also forms the very essence of 
the jiva or self. The jiva is self-existent and retains its identity 
under all circumstances. It follows from this that the self 
is not subject to creation and destruction i. e. it is eternal®. 
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It may here be objected that Bhagavat being os 
and the only ultimate cause, the jiva must be chal e user 
effect having origination. How can, then, the jiva be : ner 
and immortal? Tothis, Baladeva replies that the sel hes 
course, an effect, but the term ‘effect? here means a mani : 
tation of the ultimate consciousness and not a fresh ere 
The jiva ‘jg latent in the being of Bhagavat, the we : 
Consciousness ; it requires only to be manifested. Accor ’ He 
the self is both an effect and an eternal entity. And 
jiva lies within the being of Bhagavat, the iinet a 
former is not in contradiction 7 the concept of the la 
cause and as all-existence’. ay 
" a self is an ever-active free agent, since activity is in i 
its essential attributes®, In the empirical stage, 1t a nf 
actions and reaps their fruits, In the transcendental pe bie 
its activity does not cease, as it is in eberiial sport i t i or 
Activity in the transcendental level is, of course, ‘i ee 
confined to the pure saftva quality. The self is, ie Pe 
passive or a mere on-looker, as the Sarkhyists hold. T oi - 
karite view that the self is inactive is also aie ackapte He 
Baladeva, who argues that the very expressions astl ( eer | 
bhati ( shines ) etc. indicate activities. He, however, ee ee 
that the agency of the self is not necessarily perpetual ; me 
pends upon the volition of the self which may or may 1 
i it pleases®. 
ia a self is of the nature of cit or count 
is inferior to and different from Bhagavat, because the se ; 
influenced by maya-gakti and is, conscequently, beune to 
world, while Bhagavat is never so. Even in ibesstion, si 
self retains its individual identity. It as thus, different nhs 
Bhagavat both in svarapa or essence ane in admariliya or 
bilityt®, Even then, the self is identical with Bee ; 
ground or ultimate source. The Lord, RNS, says, oe eal 
table part of the jiva in the land of beings is my part?’, itn 
a part of Bhagavat, the self shares with him the characteristics 
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of. sa, cit and Gnanda—existence, consciousness and bliss, res- 
pectively—as well as the attributes of eternality, changelessness 
etc. Accordingly, the self is, in essence, nitya-nirmala or eter- 
nally pure. But since the self is an atomic part of Bhagavat, 

“it does not possess full cit and full Gnanda ; it owns only a kana 
or infinitesimal measure of cit and dnanda?2. ‘ 
Being a small particle of consciousness and bliss, the self is 
agi in magnitude ; it occupies only a small part of the body, 
This view is said to be Supported by the Sveta$vatara-Upanisad 
“which describes the size of the Jiva as equalto ‘the one- 
hundredth part of the one-hundredth part of the edge ofa 
hair?*, Though the jiva is atomic in size, it can pervade the 
“whole body by its attribute of consciousness, just as a flame 
perv2des the whole room by its rays, or a flower pervades a 
“large space by its smell2+. 
The selves have no independence. Being atomic parts of 
Bhagavat, they are always dependent on him. Their very 
existence, cognition and activity are possible only because 
Bhagavat lies as their ground. They are manifested by 
Bhagavat out of himself and are sustained by him. It is Bhaga- 
vat, the Lord, who is always working through the jivas. 
Bhagavat cannot, however, be held responsible for the pleasures 
and pains of the jivas, because he determines the courses of 
the jivas in accordance with their past deeds which are without 
any beginning, If itis asked as to why the Lord endows differ- 
ent wills and actions to different Jivas, Baladeva replies that 
every individual jiva has some distinct innate nature, and 

‘the Lord determines the wills and actions of a jiva socal 

to that innate nature?5, 

The self is not one but many. Bhagavat manifests himself 
as a single personality’ through the svaripa-éakti or primary . 
power, and as many jivas through the tatastha-Sakti or inter- 
mediary power. That the jivas are many in the empirical level 

“iS accepted by all on the ground of the distinction of mind 

“body, birth, death etc. of every individual. According to Si 
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Caitanya, however, even in liberation or the transcendental 

level, the selves are many, The liberated selves are different 

from Bhagavat, and they occupy different positions as his pari- 

karas or attendants in the realm of spiritual existence.. In libe- 
ration, the Self does not merge into the Absolute, as the Sat- 
karites hold, but retains its identity as an eternal spiritual atom, 
and remains in service to the Lord for ever?®. It is, thus, 
said by the Lord, “Those who, with the help of this knowledge, 
attain my nature are not born at the time of creation ;. nor do 
they suffer pains at the time of annihilation’. 

The selves are, of course, similar to one another, because 
they are all essentially divine in nature. But yet they are 
different from one another, for every java is endowéd with dis- 
tinct and indivisible unit of consciousness, Against’ the San- 
karite theory of one self, Baladeva argues that since the selves 
are described in the Vedas as centres of eternal consciousness, 
they must be regarded as many. But though the jivas are 
many, each of them reflects the same unity of the svariipa-Sakti 
or primary power of the Lord?8. 

Every jivais a Bhagavat in miniature. Bhagavat is one 
and self-complete, while the jivas. are many, each of them 
sharing only a part of the Lord. Bhagavat is all-existence, all- 
consciousness and ali-bliss, while the jiva is atomic existence, 
atomic consciousness and atomic bliss. 


The Self and the Absolute 


The selves are nothing butthe manifestations.of the tatastha- 
Sakti or peripheral power of the Absolute. And since the 
relation between the Absolute and its Sakti is unthinkable 
difference-cum-non-difference, that between the Absolute and 
the selves is also of the same nature, 

According to the school. of Sri. Caitanya, neither tlie accep- 
tance of identity nor that of difference can solve. the problem. 
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of the relation between the Absolute and the self. The accep- 
tance of identity will resolve the self into an illusion, while the 
acceptance of difference will create an unbridgable gulf between 
the Absolute and the self, On the other hand, neither identity 
nor difference can be thrown away as unnecessary, because our 
reason claims identity to be the truth, while experience testifies 
to difference as a fact. It is, therefore, held that the relation 
between Brahman and the self is acintya-bhedabheda or 
unthinkable difference-cum-non-differcnce, because it involves 
both difference and non-difference, while it is beyond our 
comprehension as to how these two opposites are reconciled. 
This, however, means not that ‘acintyatva’ or incomprehen- 
sibility itselt is the relation, but that there is ‘acintyatva’ in the 
relation? 9, 

Sri Siva Says that this relation of unthinkable difierence- 
cum-non-difference is found to exist between a substance and 
its quality or power, To follow his argument, Sakti or power 
must be regarded as different from the thing in which it inheres, 
since they cannot be conceived as identical with each other. 

On the other hand, Sakti must be considered as identical with 

the thing, because they cannot be imagined as different from 
each other. And, as simultaneous existence of identity and 
difference is contradictory, thz relation is to be regarded as 
acintya or unthinkable?°, Thus, to follow Sri Jiva’s example 
‘fire’ and the ‘power of burning’ cannot be regarded as quite 
distinct from each other, since one cannot exist without the 
other. Also, they are not exactly identical, for in that case 
both the terms ‘fire’ and ‘burns’ meaning the same thing, it 
will be superfluous to say ‘fire burns’. Moreover, the power 
-of burning of fire can be neutralised by medicine or mantra, 
which would be impossible if ‘fire’ and ‘burning’ were iden- 
tical??. Baladeva Vidyabhigana also holds the same view 
and says that without the idea of ‘unthinkability’ the relation 
of identity-and-difference between quality and the qualified 
cannot be explained2?, . 


Sakti is neither absolute identity nor absolute difference but 
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In the same way, the relation between the Absolute and its 


unthinkable difference-cum-identity. The acceptance of 
either absolute difference or absolute identity between the two 
cannot help us explain passages like ‘sv@bhaviki jrana-bala- 
kriya ca’ where jfidna, bala and kriya i. e, knowledge, strength 
and action have been declared as the syabhavika or natural 
gaktis of the Absolute?°. Likewise, it is claimed that in the 
Sruti there are passages like ‘vijfid@nam anandam brahma’ and 
others which cannot be adequately explained without resorting 
to the relation of acintya-bhedabheda. 

Accordingly, the relation between the Absolute and the 
selves—which are nothing but the transformations of the 
‘tatastha Sakti of the Absolute—is also acintya-bhedabheda. 
The selves cannot be regarded as identical with the Absolute, 
since in that case, the imperfections of the selves will have to be 
ascribed to Brahman also. Ifthe identity between the Abso- 
lute and the selves is to be reconciled with the perfectness of 
the Absolute, then the jivas will have to be regarded as illusory. 
But this will go against the Sruti which distinguishes the jivas 
from the Absolute. If, on the other hand, the Absolute and 
the jivas are regarded as absolutely different, non-duality 
declared by the Sruti and claimed by logic will be contra- 
dicted. 
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THE SELF IN PASUPATA-SAIVISM 


Introduction 


The system of Pagupata is known as Nakuliga or Lakuliga 
also, since Nakuliga or Lakuliga, who is looked upon as an 
incarnation of Siva, is declared as the founder of this system?. 


' According to this system, Siva is the only and the supreme 


cause of the universe, all other entities being his effects, These 
effects are of three kinds, namely, (i) vidy@ or right know- 
ledge ; (ii) kal@ or non-conscious entities and (iii) Paéu or 
the bound self. 


Nature of the Self 


The self under bondage is regarded by the Pagupatas as an 
effect, since it is bound, produced, favoured, veiled by nesci- 
ence and subjected to time by the will of Siva2. The self is 
endowed with consciousness which is its essential quality and 
not an acquired one, as the Nyaya-Vaigesikas held. In reality, 
the consciousness of the self is infinite, but it becomes limited 
when it is veiled by ignorance. When this ignorance is removed 
by spiritual practices, the consciousness of the self reveals itself 
again in its infinite nature. The self is called bound when its 
knowledge is veiled and limited and, liberated when its infinite 
consciousness is manifested, The self is called kgetrajta, 
because it pervades the unconscious effects—prakrti, the sense- 
organs, the motor-organs and the physical objects—by its 
quality of knowledge, The self is endowed with the powers of 
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hearing, touching, seeing, tasting, smelling, thinking, speaking, 4 


comprehending etc. It is the knower of external objects, the 
-experiencer of pleasures, pains etc, and the witness of all that 
happens to the individual life*, In its bound or empirical 
state, the self is called pasu. In this state, it is associated with 
pia i. e. the sense-organs, the motor-organs, the physical body 
etc. This bound or empirical self, being dependent and sub- 
ject to birth and death, is regarded as non-eternal®, In its 
real or transecndental nature manifested in liberation, the self 
is absolutely free from all the p@Sas and the empirical qualities, 
Accordingly, the real self is endowed with infinite knowledge 
and is devoid of birth and death, In other words, it is omni- 
scient, unborn, immortal and eternal®. According to this 
system, the self is neither atomic nor intermediary in magni- 
tude, but is all-pervasive7. The world of fourteen levels is the 
field of birth, death and activity of the self. 

Bhasarvajfia has divided the selves into two classes, namely, 
impure or tainted and pure or taintless. Tainted selves are 
those which are associated with the bodies and the sense-organs, 
while the tainless selves are those which are devoid of them, 
The taintless selves are, again, of three types, namely, (i) those 
which are not attached to the sense-organs and the objects of 
enjoyment, (ii) those which are in the state of steadiness, and 
(iii) those which are completely isolated from prakrti and its 
effects, Selves under bondage are of three types, namely, those 
of gods, men and other creatures like beasts, insects etc®. 

The existence of the self is inferred from the facts of plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion, volition and consciousness. In 
other words, the self as the substratum of these qualities must 
be accepted as a real entity®. The selves are different in 
different individuals and are therefore many. 


‘The Self and S‘iva 


Siva is the abode or substratum and also the lord of the 
-self, In all its activities and experiences, the self is controlled 
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‘by Siva. Even the facts of bondage and liberation of the self 
are said to be due to the will of Siva, the ultimate cause, Of 
course, Siva controls the self in accordance with the merits and 
demerits accruing from its past actions. The self undergoes 
bondage because of its own bad actions conjoined with the 
displeasure of God. In a like manner, it attains liberation 
because of its own endeavour—penance, meditation, worship 
etc;—conjoined with the command and grace of God?®. Kalas 
comprising the five physical elements and the sense-organs are 
the fetters by which the self is bound, When the self is entan- 
gled by these elements, it becomes dependent, non-sovereign, 
overpowered by ignorance, attached to the effects or wordly 
objects, and confined to an embodied life. Vidya or true 
knowledge destroys these entanglements, reveals the real nature 
of the self and thereby helps it attain liberation’?. The idea 
-of bondage and liberation found in this system implies that the 
‘divine powers of knowledge and lord-ship are inkerent in the 
‘self. They are suppressed in the state of bondage because of the 
influence of the fetters, and are manifested in the state of libe- . 
ration. According to the Pagupata philosophy, a liberated 
‘self is omniscient and, hence, is endowed with the knowledge 
of itself and also of other selves’®. Here, liberation is not only 
the total extinction of pains and sufferings, as in Sarnkhya, 
but also the acquisition of absolute independence, lordship and 
‘super-natural or divine powers of knowledge and action all of 
‘which are, however, granted by Siva28. Again, liberation is not 
merely the self’s dissociation from praktti and its modification, 
-as in Sathkhya, but also its union with Siva. This union of the 
self with Siva, which is the ultimate end of life, is called 
Yoga, Yoga in the PaSupata system means both the suppre- 
ssion of mental modes, asin the Patafijala philosophy and the 
‘union of the individual self with Siva, through trance or com- 
plete absorption of the mind in him?*. According to the 
Pasupatas, the liberated self does not merge in Siva and become 
‘one with him. Liberation accepted here isa form of sdyujya- 
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mukti, in which the self remains in perpetual association -with 
the Lord Siva?5, and acquires omniscience,. omnipotence,. lord- 
ship and other qualities belonging to him. Thus, liberation, 
according to the Pagupatas, is on the one hand deliverance 
from worldly pains and sufferings and on-the other hand the 
attainment of all the excellent qualities of Siva?6, Gana- 
karika says that the liberated self acquires miraculous powers. 
of knowledge and action. Kaundinya, therefore, describes the 
liberated self as beyond the jurisdiction of Pagupati27, A libe- 


rated self is, however, not quite similar to Siva, because the . 


qualities of omniscience, omnipotence etc. pertaining to the 
liberated self are acquired, while they are essential or natural 
to ~iva, and because the liberated self is devoid of the cosmic 
activities of creation, sustenance etc., whereas Siva is. endowed 
with them. 
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THE SELF IN S‘AIVA SIDDHANTA. 


Introduction 


Saiva-Siddhanta accepts three ultimate, distinct and primor- 
dial realities, namely, (i) Pati or Brahman identified with Siva, 
(ii) pa8u.or the bound self, and (iii) pasa or bond in the form 
of the world?. Of them, pagu and paga are finite and depen- 
dent on Pati, while Pati is infinite and independent. Pati is. 


the Absolute or the Lord, being the very source and ground of 


the other two, Pagu or the bound self, being under the grip 
of pasa or the world of enchantment, cannot realise the real 
nature of Pati and also of itself. In liberation, the self realises. 
the nature of Pati as well as the true essence of its 
own being. 


According to the S‘aiva-Siddhintins, Siva is endowed with 
two powers—cit-Sakti or conscious power and acit-Sakti or 
non.conscious power. Usually, the cit-Sakti is.called Sakti and 
the acit-Sakti, maya. Maya, the non-conscious power of Siva, is 
eternal, pervasive, beginningless and endless, It is not an effect, 
as it has no material cause. Ht is the root-cause and material 
of the world. It is pervasive, since it permeates all its effects. It 
is devoid of the gugas. or qualities of sattva, rajas andi tamas, as. 
distinct from prakrti which is of the nature of these three guras. 
Maya has two phases: pure and impure. From _ the 
pure phase of it, the bodies of the five pure principles of Siva, 
Sakti, Sadagiva, Isvara and Suddhavidya are produced, while 
from its impure phase, the five kaficukas: and the impure 
principles evolve?. 
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Nature of the Self 


In the view of the Saiva-Siddhantins, the bound self is no- 
thing but Siva confined by the kaficukas. The impure n aya 
energised by Siva’s power creates kala or time, niyati or destiny, 
kala or limited creative power, vidyd or limited knowledge, 
and raga or attachment. Thus, impure maya first creates the: 
principle of kala or time which helps production. After the 
creation. of time, méay& produces niyati which determines 
casual relation i, e, relation of dharma and adharma with their 
effects, After the production of niyati, maya brings forth kala 
which attaches Gnava-mala to the bound selves and manifests 
their limited agency, After kala, comes forth vidya of the 
nature of manifestation, which manifests limited knowledge 
and establishes a relation between it and the objects. After 
vidya, emerges raga which manifests attachment and causes the 
self to perform voluntary actions. Tuese five principles of kala, 
niyati, kala, vidya and raga are called five kaficukas, S‘iva 
confined by these five kaficukas assumes the state of purusa- 
tattva or the bound self, the experiencer of pleasure, pain etc*, 
Accordingly, puruga or the bound self is an entity which is both 
pure and impure ; it shares both the aspects of Siva and the 
five kaficukas evolving from the non-conscious power of Siva, 


According to the Saiva-Siddhantins, the self is of the nature 
of consciousness. Inits essence,it shares the nature of Siva and is, 
therefore omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient and eternal, But 
because of its relation with the kaficukas, it become limited or 
atomic, as a result of which, it is endowed with limited know- 
ledge and power, and is subjected to birth and death*, It is. 
objected that the self, being of the nature of Siva, cannot be 
related to the bonds. To this, the Saivites reply that the relation 
between the self and the bond is without any beginning, and 
is, therefore, not produced by any cause. The bonds or paSas 
which bind the self are, according to Mrgendra-Tantra, four in 
number, namely malaja or born of nescience, karmaja or born 
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of merits and demerits, m@yiya or born of the subtle and gross 
bodies, and tirodhayaka or Siva’s power of veiling. Ofthem, mala 
or nescience which is innate and beginning-less is the principal 
bond for it is nescience that veils the knowledge of the self.® 

Though during bondage the self, being influenced by taints, 
is not similar to Siva, in liberation it regains the nature of Siva 
by his grace. The self is, thus, not eternally free, while Siva is, 
since he is untouched by taints®. The selves are different in 
different organisms, and are, therefore, many. They are of three 
classes, namely, vijfiana-kala or those tainted only with mala, 
pralaya-kala or those tainted with mala and karma, and sakala 
or those tained with mala, karma and maya’, The Mrgendra- 
Tantra holds that the individual self is always endowed with 
consciousness and knowledge. Consciousness is an essential 
attribute of the self, and not an adventitious one, as is held by 
the Naiyayikas. The selfis essentially conscious and active. 
Further, it is all-pervasive, eternal, omniscient and omnipotent. 
it is held that the self is said to be endowed with these charac- 
teristics on the basis of the Sruti which declares that with the 
destruction of the bonds in liberation the self becomes similar 
to Brahman and is endowed with the qualities of all-pervasive- 
ness purity, eternality, omniscience and omnipotence, And as 
a non-existent entity cannot be produced afresh, these natures 
manifested in liberation are to be regarded not as acquired, 
but as essential to the self®. 

The self attains liberation when its bonds or paSas are des- 
troyed. The Mrgendra-Tantra says that the practice of eight- 
fold yoga is the means for attaining liberation. Ultimately, 
however, Siva is the cause of the self’s liberation, since it is by 
the grace of Siva that the self attains liberation®. 


The Self and S‘iva 


The relation between Siva and the self is one of difference 
and non-difference. During the state of bondage, paSu or. 
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the bound self is different from Siva, but yet it is not wholly 


different from him, because it is Siva who becomes the selfunder 
the influence of: the beginningless taints or bonds?®. 

In liberation, the self becomes one with Siva, but yet the 
former remains in the eternal service to the latter, Here the 
self is said to become one with Siva not in the sense that it is 
totally identical with Siva, but in the sense that it does not 
look upon itself as other than Siva. The Siddhantins use the 
term ‘advaita’ to denote the relation between the self and Brah- 
man or Siva, where the term “advaita’ means not one-ness, but 
non-duality or ananyatva. In the words of Mr Sivaraman, 
“Jt is not negation of two but a case of negation of duality 
entailed by two. Not-being-two in the sense of positive one- 
ness is not affirmed of Brahman, but only duality is denied of 
it. This inrplies that the relation between Brahman and the 
self is neither external nor internal, neither bheda nor 
abheda”*?. 
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Introduction 


Srikantha (11th century A. D. 2), like Ram&nuj2, advocates. 
the theory of Visistadvaita or Qualified Monism. He main- 
tains that the selves and the material world are vigesanas or 
attributes and that Brahman, the Absolute in its essence, is the 
vigegya or substantive qualified by the selves and matter—cid- 
acid-visista!, Srkantha identifies the highest Reality or Brah- 
man with S‘iva who is all-auspicious and all-bliss. The terms. 
‘Brahman’, ‘paratmun’ and ‘Paramatman’, therefore, denote 
the same deity S’iva, 


Nature of the Self 


The self is of the nature of consciousness. Consciousness - 
is not only the essence but also the quality of the self, The 
self is, thus, both knowledge and the knower, Knowledge: 
forming the. essence of the self is inseparable from the self; it 
is not an adventitious quality generated in the self through its. 
contact with the mind, the senses and the objects. 

Like Brahman itself, the self is also in essence omniscient 
and omnipotent. But its innate supreme knowledge and power 
having been obscured and limited by the power of maya, the 
o self identifies itself with the mind-body-complex, and possesses 
: limited knowledge and power. Again, like Brahman, the self 
is ever-pure. ever-free, ever-perfect and ever-blissful. Also, it is - 
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eternal, being neither produced nor destroyed, and hence is 
free from birth and death. But during the ettroliical state, it 
— to be subjected to impurity, bondage, junpesicetiont 

nr “is sufferings, and to be moving in the cycle of birth 
The self is an ar$a or part of Brahman and eternall 
qualifies it as its attribute or body. During the kérytrvasthé Pr 
effect-state, the self qualifies in its gross form, and during the 
-kGranavastha or causal state, it qualifies in its subtle form 
The self is atomic in magnitude, as is inferred — its 
movement from one world to another. If the self were all- 
pervasive, it is argued, it could not move in this way. Moreover 
a ae self were all-pervasive, it would always come in contact 
“with all the objects, and would, accordingly, perceive all the 
object at alltime, But, as it does not actually happen so, the 
ate isnot to be regarded as all-pervasive, The — self 
“resides in the heart of the individual being, wherefrom it 
“spreads its quality of knowledge throughout the body, just as a 
drop of sandal-wood-paste applied to a part of the body cools 
‘the whole body, or just as a gem placed in the corner of a room 
illumines the whole room?,. Accordingly, it is possible for the 
self to experience all that happens in the entire body. 
The self is a free and active agent, because it can attend to 
or abstain from an action according to its sweet will. Being a 
ethos agent, the self experiences the fruits of its own actions. It 
"is true that the volitions of the self are partly dependent nn 
its adtstas and merits and demerits, but these adfstas are also 
the results of the self’s past free actions. The self however, 
cannot consciously act in accordance with its adrstas, since the 
adrstas are not known to it. It is Siva who makes the self act 
us conformity with its merits and demerits and experience the 

‘fruits of its actions. The self is thus dependent on Siva for the 

performance of its actions and also for getting the fruits 

“uheteor*, The self is not one but many, as it is different in 

different individuals. 
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The Self and Brahman 


Srikantha holds that between the self and Brahman or 
Siva, there is svagata-bheda or internal difference, because the- 
self is a part of Brahman or Siva. Being a part of Siva, the 
self is pervaded by him, just as a piece of wood is pervaded by~ 
fire, The self is, therefore, non-different from Siva, though 
not identical with him. The scriptural passage ‘The self is. 
Brahman’ does not mean identity between the self and Brah- 
man; it simply cannotes non-difference between them. Of" 
course, through spiritual and yogic practices, the self can» 
acquire some of the qualities of Siva, but it can never be identi- 
cal with him, Even in the state of liberation, the self main- 
tains its individuality®. The self is an attribute and also a 
part of Brahman, just as the light of a luminuous thing is an» 
attribute and also a part of that thing. Again, just as the attri- 
butes form a part of the substance qualified by them, and are yet 
different from it, so the selves, being related as attributes, are 
the parts of Brahman qualified by them and are yet different 
from it®. Further, the self is described as the body or effect of: 
Brahman which is the soul or the cause. 

The Advaintins hold that the individual self is nothing but 
Brahman itself limited by the adjunct of antak-karcya or inter-- 
nal organ, Accordingly, in their view, the self is identical with 
Brahman, just as ghat@kaéga i.e.the GkaSa or space limited by ajar 
is identical with the vast akaéga, Srikantha does not accept this. 
view on the ground that it contradicts scriptural passages like 
‘All creatures are a part of Brahman’ etc. Moreover, according 
to him, Brahman cannot be limited by any adjunct, since 
the adjuncts exist within Brahman itself, Further, if the selves. 
and Brahman be identical, there will be no difference among. 
the selves, and, in that case, the difference of experiences found 
in different selves will remain unexplained’. 

It is Siva who brings bondage and liberation upon the self. 
‘He binds the selves by concealing their real nature and attributes. 
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in accordance with the beginningless flow of impurities in the _ 


‘form of merits and demerits. Again, he liberates them by 
‘revealing their essential nature and attributes, in harmony with 


their spiritual practices. It is by the grace of Siva that, after the — 


- exhaustion of the merits and demerits, the self acquires supreme 
knowledge, delight and power. The self cannot attain 
liberation, nor can it acquire these powers, independently of 

)Iévara’, 

The essential nature of the self as supreme light or pure 

- consciousness is concealed during the state of bondage, and is 
revealed in the state of liberation by the grace of the Lord. In 

“the state of liberation, the self is manifested in its real nature 
i. €, aS pure consciousness and bliss. Like Brahman, the self 

“is then endowed with unlimited knowledge, bliss and power. 
The self, thus, becomes similar to Brahman in nature, but is 

‘not identical with it®. The Sruti ‘The knower of Brahman 
‘becomes Brahman itself’ means that the self which experiences 
Brahman becomes like Brahman ; it does not indicate indentify 
‘between the two, According to Srikantha, the released self 
becomes equal to Brahman in respect of enjoyment alone, and 
not in respect of the cosmic acts of creation, maintenance and 

‘destruction, 
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: THE SELF IN VIRA-SAIVISM 


Introduction 


According to Vira-Saivism or ‘Sat-sthala-siddhanta Brahma 
, ay 


is the Absolute, Like other Saivites, the Vira-Saivi 
identify Brahman with Siva. Sripati ( 14th one. — 
the systematic exponent of Vira-Saivism advocates fr “ie 
of Dualistic Monism, which he calls Visi$¢advaita - reid 
nises both difference and non-difference between fie ian 
the selves, and also between Brahman and its a. res 
expresses itself as the world’. In the view of the ss heii 
nae . Siva is endowed with Sakti or power tie peg 
iva is of two kinds—cit-Sakti, or consci j 
Sakti or non-conscious power. Acit ts sete ne 
maya, has two aspects—Suddha or pure and odiedlins - 
impure. The pure aspect of may forms the material of th ale 
creation lying beyond prakrti and the five Lctieuty ; Ge 
the impure aspect of maya, first, the five kaficukas tes ; sus 
of kala, niyati, raga, vidya and kala are produced pe 
the well-known Satakhyan principles from praktti - sine at 
evolved, Siva confined by the five kaficukas a ai 
purusa or the empirical self. eee 


Nature of the Self 


The Vira-Saivites, regard the individual 


self as ic in: 
size, and not as ubiquitous, et 


on the ground that the Vedas: 
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declare the selfas departing from some body and moving to 
other spheres of existence, They argue that, if the self were 
ubiquitous, it could not move in this way. Vedic statements, 
such as, ‘The self is atomic’, ‘The self is like the hundredth part 
of the hundredth part of a tip of hair’ etc. also unambiguously 
declare, they hold, that the self is atomic, The self described 
in the scriptures as vibhu or ubiquitous is, according to Sripati, 
not the individual self, but the Universal. Self,? a 

Further, the Vedas regard Brahman as something to be 
attained by the self. If the self be ubiquitous, Sripati argues, it 
could never attain the Supreme Self which is also ubiquitous, 
because two ubiquitous entities cannot come in contact with 
each other, Again, Sripati puts forward that it the self were 
ubiquitous, it would be present in all the bodies, and, conse- 
quently, would share exper jences with all other selves, In that 
case, actions and merits and demerits of the individual self 
would have no causal relation with its experiences. Hence, the 
self is to be accepted as atomic in magnitude. It is argued by 
some that the atomic magnitude of the self is not natural, but 
is caused by the limiting adjunct of manas or internal organ. 
Sripati counters that the self, being eternal and unborn, does 
not depend for its existence upon the internal organ which 
comes into being after creation, Accordingly, the atomic 
magnitude of the self must be regarded not as caused by the 
internal organ but as natural to the self3, The peculiarity of 
Sripati’s doctrine, however, is this that, though the self is atomic 
in its bound state, itis revealed as ubiquitous in its liberated 
state*. : 

Knowledge is both the essence and the essential attribute 
of the self. The self is therefore both knowledge and knower. 
Knowledge, being the essential attribute of the self, pertains to 
it even in the state of liberation. The self is neither unconscious, 
as the Nydya-Vaisesikas hold, nor is it mere knowledge, as the 
Safikarites maintain. That the self is both knowledge and 
knower is said to be supported by such Vedic passages as, ‘The 
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self is full of knowledge...an internal light’, “Who can “know ’ 


the knower ? ‘The self isa seer, hearer, smeller, taster, thinker, 
doer, knower’ etc®. 

“Sripati holds that the self is not inactive, as the Sathkhyists 
hold, but is an active agent. It acquires merits by performing 
actions enjoined i in the Vedas, and enjoys the consequent plea- 
sures. Again, it acquires demerits by following the opposite 

course of actions, and suffers the resulting pains. If the self 
‘were not an active agent, it would not be morally responsible 
for the acts done by itself. Also, the injunctions and prohibitions 

“occurring in the Vedas would be meaningless. Again, Vedic 
‘passages like ‘Of the two beautiful birds resting on the same 

“tree, one eats sweet fruits, while the other merely looks on’ and 
‘others will be contradicted, if the self be regarded as inactive®. 

“The Sarhkhyists hold that, the self is inactive and that all actions 

care performed by buddhi, the internal organ, Against’ this, 

“Scipati argues that, if it be so, buddhi should be admitted to be 

the experiencer of the fruits of actions, while in the view of the 
Sarakhyists, it is the self, and not buddhi, that is the experiencer 

‘of the fruits of actions’, And since the self is regarded as the 
“experiencer, Sripati asserts, it must be considered as the active 
agent. ‘The activity of the self is, however, controlled by the 
will of Igvara. The self, being unaware of its merits and deme- 

“ rits, cannot bring forth the relevant fruits, while Isvara, being 
omniscient and omnipotent, can do so. The will of Ivara, on 
its part, is conditioned by the merits and demerits acquired by 
‘the self in the past by its free actions®. 

‘The self has three states waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep. ‘In the waking state, the self experiences the external 
objects with the sense-organs, the motor organs and the mind 
inthe dreaming state, it experiences dream-objects with its 
subtle body ; and in the state of dreamless sleep, it experiences 

'.atrace of bliss with its causal body of nescience, _A released 

_ self goes beyong these three states and attains union with 

‘Siva. 
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The pceainalise solf § is under the control of Siva, the Lord, 
who is the’cause of all-the attainments - of the  self,- including 
‘its bondage and liberation. Siva veils the knowledge .of:the 
-self by his power of maya in the form of bonds. Again, he helps 
the self destroy this power ‘of maya by the acquisition of the 
real knowledge of itself and Brahman, and thereby attain 
liberation, The acquisition of knowledge, the destruction of 
maya, and the consequent freedom, from bondage—all these 
care effected by Siva: without his grace, none can destroy 
maya and attain liberation®, 


The individual selves are of three kinds, namely, pasu or 
‘bound, Siddha or pute and mukta or ‘released. The bound 
-selves arg those which are enchanted by the objects ofthe 
world ‘of illusion ‘and,’ accordingly, identify themselves with 
dhe mind-body. They have’ false conceit of ‘P, and are devoid 
of self-control, desire for release and devotion to Siva. The 
pure selves are those which are endowed with the qualities of 
self-control, detachment, desire for release and devotion to 
Siva. The released selves are those which have realised Siva 
and have merged themselves in the oie of Siva, 


The self in its real nature is balled anga-sthala, because it 
stakes resort to Siva; the Liga. Afga-sthala has three states, 
namely, yogahga, bhogahga and tyaganga. Yogatga leads to 
absolute bliss and tranquility resulting from the selfs yoga or 
‘complete union with Siva ; it corresponds to the. prajfia-stage of 
the empirical self, which is conditioned by the causal body pre- 
sent in deep sleep, Bhogd@ga leads to the enjoyment with Siva ; 
it corresponds to the taijasa-stage ofthe empirical self, which 
is conditioned by the subtle body present in the dreaming 
state: Ty@gdnga leads to the abandonment of the world of 
illusion ; it corresponds to the viSva-stage of the empirical self, 
which is conditioned by the gross body present in the waking 
’ state. Bach of these three states is further divided into two. Thus, 
yogatga is divided into aikya and Sarana ; bhogatga, into 
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prana-litigin and prasddin ; and tyagadfga, into maheégvara andi | 


bhakta?®, 


The Self and Brahman. 


q 


The Vira-Saivites accept different relations between ( 


Brahman and the self corresponding to the different states of” 


the latter. According to them, Brahman is the source of the 
self, the latter being nothing but Brahman or Siva limited by i 
the upadhis of avidya and the five kaftcukas1?. When these: © 
upadhis are removed by karman or the performance of duties 
prescribed in the Sastras, and also by jfidna or real knowledge © 
of the Supreme Reality, the self is freed from all sorts. of | 
worldly bindings, and realises its identity with Siva??. 4 

In the state of bondage, however, the self is regarded as. a 
part of Brahman. The Sruti says, ‘All creatures are but ond 
quarter of Brahman’, The Bhagavad-Git@ also says ‘The: 
selves are eternal parts of the Lord’. The individual self Sethe a ’ 
part of Brahman, just as a ray of light is a part of the luminous. { 
body'®. And, being a part, the bound self is both different j 
from and identical with Brahman, the whole, just as.a ray of 4 
light is both different from and identical with the luminous. | 
body. The bound self is different from Siva, since it is deluded ’ 
by ignorance, yet it is non-different from Siva, because the: q 
former cannot exist independently of the latter, q 

The Sruti also admits both identity and difference between: 1 
Brahman and the self1+. Thus, the simile of two beautiful j 
birds expresses difference between the self and Brahman where! { 
the self is described as the experiencer of the fruits. of its 
saiiciad and Brahman, as the mere on-looker. Again, Brahman: } 
is possessed of unlimited knowledge and power, while the 


self is endowed with limited knowledge and power. Brahman is. q 


independent, while the selfis dependent upon it. Brahman 
is pure and endowed with auspicious qualities, while the self 
i impure and -possessed of inauspicious. qualities, Brahman, 
_ is the controller, while the self is the controlled. Brahman. is. 
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the lord of miya, while the self is subjected to maya. Brahman 
is free from merits and demerits as well as from bondage and 
liberation, while the self is subject to them. Thus, Brahman 
and the self are different from each other!5. There are also 
passages which speak of identity between the self and Brahman. 
The Sruti says, A released self become stain-less and pure, and 
attains supreme equality with Brahman’, ‘A released self enjoys’ 
all objects of desire with Brahman’ and so on?®. To reconcile 
‘both these sets of texts i,e. the difference-texts and identity 
texts, Sripati holds that the self must be regarded as a_part of 
Brahman. He argues that the doctrine of Non-dualism of the 
Advaitins cannot reconcile these two sets of texts, because it 
considers some texts to be principal and others to be subordi- 
nate or unimportant. 

Some hold that, there is natural identity between the self 
and Brahman, and that the difference spoken of in the Vedas 
is conditional or attributed. This is untenable for Sripati, who 
argues that if the self were naturally identical with Brahman, 
the latter would not be worshipped by the former. Moreover, 
in that case, Brahman also would own the faults, sins and 
pains pertaining to the self. The difference between the self 
and Brahman cannot be regarded as attributed and caused by 
nescience, For both the self and Brahman being of the nature 
of knowledge and, hence, self-luminus, it is not possible for 

nescience to veil their natures nor to reside in them’. Thus, 
both identity and difference between the self and Brahman 
must be regarded as natural, 

Ramasuja regards the relations of difference and non-diffe- 
rence as contradictory to each other. He reconciles the two 
sets of Sruti-texts by propounding Qualified Monism according 
to which, the selves are but qualities of Brahman and are 
gubsumed within the being of Brahman. In the view of Sripati, 
there is no contradiction between difference and non-difference. 
He argues that just as there is difference in the waking state ana 
non-difference in deep sleep, so there is difference in creation 
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The Selfiin Vira-Saivism, 


n limited by, the insentient 
ded as the individual self?*. 

action or limitation of 
stand the test of 


as the indivival self, then Brahma 
jar or cloth might as well be regar 
Thus, the theory, that the self is a reflectio 
Brahman cannot, according to Sripati, 


and non-di i is i 
rah aoe is dissolution’ ®. The self in iteration is 
he freer eran an, sence ducing that state the self discards) ~ 
riaaree eee corte identical with Brahman, just as river q 
ree ara si and merge in the ocean??. The boundall 
caplhsieel pence re, however, not identical but different | 
een rin — ough they are homogeneous in kind.. If the a 
ieee cd is ig Para would be tainted with hel 
aie ; : they ‘were absolutely different,, fromn| i 
, then the difference could never be. terminated a 


They ~ must, theref< 
a id ore, be re wayne 4 
Sane Beit aoehuo ther garded as both different and non~ — 


reasoning. 

The difference between the self an 
according to the Vira-Saivites, by 
upadhis during the state of the selfs bondage. In, the highest 

the state of liberation, the worshipper and 


plane of reality, or in 
the worshipped become identical, both being revealed as Sivas 
cient and ubiquitous, 


The self, then, becomes omnipotent, omnis 

and is endowed with infinite knowledge and pliss?2. The Vira- 

Saivites, thus, maintain identity and difference under two diffe- 

rent states of the self’s existence. They ‘do not maintain like the 

Advaita Vedantins that the distinction between the self and 
To the Vira-Saivites, this distinction 


Brahman is ap illusion. 
is real in the empirical state, but as the self makes progress in 


its spiritual journey, this distinction gradually vanishes, and at 
the last stage of this journey, the self realises its identity with 
Brahman. 
The spiritual journey of the self has been divided by the 
Vira-Saivites into six stages or sthalas, namely, bhakta-sthala, 
mahesvara-sthala, prasadi-sthala, pranalifgi-sthala, §arata- 
sthala and aikya-sthala. The sixth stage or aikya-sthala 
marks the end of the journey, At this stages, the self realises 
its complete identity with Siva, merges in him and ceases to 
exist separately. This is not a state of inseparable union?®, as 
the Saiva-Siddhantins hold, but one of complete and unqua- 
lified identity, without any difference what-so-ever, This state 
can be expressed neither as existing, mor as non-existing. 
It is described as 4 state where there is nothing, of where 
existence and non-existence are synthesised. In the 
Vacana-Sastras, this state of one-ness or identity or nothing-ness 
is called balayu oF nirbalaya Of void, because it cannot be 
expressed in human terms, nor can it be imagined by human 


d Brahman is caused, 
limiting conditions or 


i. $s 


Some San * Peaner aa avis 
PP eeriit ee agin at the individual self isa: reflection: 
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THE SELF IN PRATYABHINA SAIVISM 


Introduction 


The Pratyabhijfia-Saivism, which is. the most important 
system of the Trika philosophy or Kashmir Saivism, is. a 
monistic school. . According to the general view of this system, 
Siva, otherwise. called, Parama Siva, is the Absolute. But Abhi- - 
navagupta ( 10th century A, D. ) distinguishes the Absollite 
from Parama_ Siva and calls it Anuttara i, e. beyound which 


there is nothing?. 


Siva, the Absolute, is of the nature of sat, cit and dnanda - 
i.e. existence, consciousness and bliss?. He is eternally. endowed 
with Para-Sakti or Supreme Power, Accordingly, he is not 
only consciousness and bliss, but also self-conscious and 
blissful’. Further, he is omnipotent, omniscient, perfect, infinite - 


and all-pervasive. 


During the process of the evolution of different principles 
from Siva, a principle called maya-tattva comes out after the 
manifestation of the five pure principles of Siva-tattva, Sakti- 
tattva, Sadasiva tattva, Igvara-tattva and Suddhavidya-tattva. . 
This maya-tattva is, nothing but the non-conscious power of — 
Siva, which conceals the real nature of Siva and creates the idea 
of difference*. From maya come forth the five kaficukas or~ 


vf 
coverings : kala, vidya, raga, ‘kala and niyati. 
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Nature of the Self 


According to Pratyabhijiia-Saivism, Siva confined by maya- 
.tattva and the five kaficukas is the individual self. When Siva 
‘limits his powers with the help of his power maya, his attri- 

butes of omnipotence, omniscience, perfection, infinity and all- 
pervasiveness are manifested as kala, vidya, raga, kala, and 
_niyati, respectively. Kala is the cause of the individual self’s 
limited agency ; vidydis the. cause of its limited knowledge: 
raga is the love for particular objects ; kala is the cause of 
succession or the temporal order of past, present and future 
among things ; and niyati is the principle which regulates the 
“fruition of righteous and unrighteous actions, and 
- connects specific causes to specific effects, These five prin- 
ciples are the effects of md@yd, and are called kaficukas 
- or coverings of the bound self. Abhinavagupta regards maya 
.also as a kaficuka®. And Parama Siva assuming the state of a 
limited knower and doer by covering his nature by maya and 
the five kaficukas, iscalled puruga or the individual self, This 
.puruga-tattva is deluded by maya, is guided by merits and 
demerits, and is subjected to the cycle of birth and death, This 
“js the bound’ state of the self®, This bound self has limited 
“knowledge, limited. action and limited bliss. It is the agent of 
actions and experiencer of the fruits of those actions, It may 
be regarded as partly insentient, since it wrongly identifies itself 
~with the insentient elements like the vital forces, the internal 
organs—buddhi or intellect, manas or mind, ahamkara or ago 
»-€tc.—the sense-organs andthe body. The bound self is atomic in 
magnitude and is differentindifferent organisms. When in libera- 
tionthe self realises its real nature,it becomes identical with Siva, 
and experiences the world as non-different from itself?, The 
“liberated self, being identical with Siva, is omnipresent, omni- 
-scient and omnipotent, Further, during the state of liberation, 
‘there is no plurality of the selves, since at that time, the finite 
selves become one with the Absolute, In other words, in the 
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deomecendental level, the individual selves have no aed 
there is only one reality which is advaita or non-dual ‘Siva . 


The Self and Siva 


The self in its real nature is identical with Siva, the: 


| Absolute. It is Siva who contracts his consciousness and mani- 


mes the nature of a limited 


i his free will, and assu | 
Teme body composed of subtle : 


knower conditioned , by the subtle 
elements, such as, the vital forces and the like. | 
Abhinavagupta holds that the individual self is nothig but 


the Absolute limited by the six kaficukas or coverings, namely, 


maya, kala, vidya, raga, kala and nityati. Itis ihe Absolute 
that becomes the limited self bound to the embodied life, just 
as the ubiquitious akasa becomes limited when, enclosed 
in ajar. When diva assumes the power of maya, his powers . 
of omniscience and omnipotence are concealed, and his nature 
is sullied by the taints called @pava-mala, mayiya-mala and 
Karma-mala,* all of which are the products of miiya. This limi- 
ted and tainted state of Siva is the individual self i. €. puruga or 
jivatman. The individual or empirical self is called paégu since 
it is limited by the Kaficukas or coverings and is bound to. 
the embodied life®, Thus, it is Siva himself who, because of 
his free will, assumes a self-limitation and aes the indivi- 
ich is a Spiritual atom or monad. 
acai also fates that the individual self is nothing but 


* Apava-mala is of the nature of non-apprehension ; it sonceale ia 
real nature of the individual self—its universal consciousness, bliss... 

independence. Mayiya-mala creates the knowledge of difference, . 
eae pind of the self, and gives rise to the 


limis the knowledge and agency d gi . 
experience of pleasure, pain etc. Karma-mala consists in not know 


ing Siva as the only real agent or doer ; it makes the individual self 
an impure empirical knower, and causes it to perform good and bad. 


dceds and experience the fruits thereof. 
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a contracted state of the Absolute or Parama Siva who is of the 
“nature of universal consciousness pervading the whole universe, 
Thus, in its real nature, the self is identical with the Absolute, 
“since universal consciousness is the real nature of the self, as of 
“the Absolute. But during the state of bondage, the nature of the 
universal consciousness is not manifested because of the power 
of maya, as a result of which the self appears to be contracted 
and atomic in magnitude. In liberation, the power of maya 
"having been destroyed, the self realises its nature of universal 
~ consciousness, and becomes identical with Parama Siva. The 
Spanda-sastra says, ‘The individual self is identical with Parama 
: Siva. There is no state in a word, object, or apprehension 
which is not Siva”? °, ee 7 
_An objection may be raised that the individual knower or 
. self cannot be identical with Parama Siva, because the’ indivi- 
dual subject is of the nature of differentiated consciousness 
_ While Parama Siva is of the nature of undifferentiated uniivéreal 
» consciousness. Against this, Ksemaraja says that the individual 
consciousness in nothing but the universal consciousness 3 it 
is the universal consciousness which conceals its real nature, 
contracts itself by its free will, and descends to the mental 
plane to apprehend particular objects. And it is this state of 
the universal consciousness that is called individual conscious- 
ness. This individual consciousness is limited by the external 
objects like jars, cloths etc. as well as by the internal objects 
Jike pleasure, pain etc, Now because of the limitations assumed 
by the Absolute, its powers of knowledge, action and maya be- 
come sattva, rajas and tamas, respectively1!, in the individual 
_ self. The limitations manifested in the individual self and the 
taints resultin g therefrom being thus due to the absolutely free 
will of Siva himself, are not to be regarded as extraneous to 
the universal consciousness. _ 
Thus, according to Pratyabhijiia-Saivism, it is Parama Siva 
_ who conceals his nature of infinite consciousness, bliss and 


freedom by his free will, andassumes the state of the limited and ~ 
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embodied individual self possessing: finite knowledge, action 
and bliss, and experienceing objects through the body and 
the sense-organs. This is the state of bondage which lies in 
the non-apprehension of non-difference of the principles from 
Siva??. 

When the self, by pursuing a course of spiritual discipline, 
destroys all the taints and evils along with their causes, namely, 
maya and. the kaficukas, it experiences all the thirty-six. princi- 
ples as forms of Siva. It then. acquices perfect knowledge 
and bliss, and realisesits identity . with the Supreme knoOwer 
endowed with universal consciousness. .Also, it. realises its 
freedom, omniscience and omnipotence and also its authorship 
of the five-fold cosmic acts. This is the state of liberation 
which consists in the apprehension .of non-difference of the 
principles from Siva’, 

Actually, however, bondage and liberation are nothing but 
empirical experiences, and have no ontological reality. The 
self by its very nature is always identical with Parama Siva, 
the universal consciousness, .and is therefore eternally free. 

It seems to be bound or limited in knowledge and action, only 
because of the limitations assumed by Parama Siva by his free 
will. Thus, bondage of the self is false ; it is neither intrinsic 
nor extrinsic to the nature of the self. And bondage being 
false, liberation is also without any reality. Thus, both 
bondage and liberation are unreal from the transcendental 


point of view**. ’ 
It is objected that if the jiva be identical with Siva, all the 


ideas of worshipper and the worshipped, teacher and the taught 
and also the means prescribed in the scriptures for the attain- 
ment of liberation will be meaningless. To this, Utpaladeva 
replies that so far as_ the empirical reality is concerned, these 
distinctions are not to be denied. The distinction of the selves 
as well as their reality are denied only from the transcendental 


point of view?®, 
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of maya, his nature is limited: b 
kaficukas produced from m 
dition is the self. 
with Siva, 


aya, Siva. under this limited con- 
Thus, in its real nature,. the self is identical 
But during bondage, its. real. nature being veiled 
by maya, the cosmic nescience, the self cannot realise its identity: 
with Siva. Maya isa principle of individualisation which 
limits the omniscience, omnipotence and other powers of Siva, 


and creates a knowledge of difference: between the jiva and 
Sivat. 

Maya in its individual aspect, is.called avidy@'which forms. 
the causal body of the self and’ fetters in into the world, The 
self limited by the causal body. or avidy@ is called prajika, 
that limited by the subtle body, is called taijasa, and that. 
limited by the gross body is called vigya5. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness. The einpi-. 
rical self or jiva is real, atomic. in size, and is endowed with 
limited knowledge and power. It is also a real agent of action. 
and the enjoyer of the fruits thereof. In its-real nature, the 
self is all-pervasive, its atomicity being caused by. the limiting 
adjuncts. Also, it is homogeneous, unborn and immortal ; it 
seems to be undergoing birth and death, only because of its 
false identification with the mind-body. Again, the self is, in 
reality, passive ; it seems to be active, since the activity of buddhi 
is superimposed on it®. 

The individual self bound to the embodied life is called pasu. 
Such a self is deluded by ignorance or avidya which is created. 
by maya or cosmic nescience. As.a result, it experiences joys. 
and sorrows, according to the merits and demerits arising from 
its actions, Being veiled by avidyd, the self. forgets its real. 
nature asthe supreme Spirite or Siva, and is.attached to the. 
body and other things related to it, such as, property, 
tives etc. Consequently, the self develo 
in the form of ‘? and ‘mine’, harbours various desires, and acts. 
to fulfil those desires. The good and bad actions-of the self” 
produce merits and demerits, respectively,. which. are deposited, 


the rela- 
ps a false sense of egoism 
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y the limiting adjuncts of the five- 
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‘to the subtle body or sukgma-deha. By the force of these 


merits and demerits, the individual self goes to heaven or hell, 
or is born to this world, and is thus subjected to births. and 
deaths’. When avidya or ignorance, the root-cause of bondage, 
is destroyed by vidya or real knowledge, all the effects arising 
from avidyd, such as, merits, demerits, egoism etc. are also 
destroyed. As a result, the self becoms free from homdlage and 
the cycle of birth and death. Such a liberated self is absorbed 
in the Mother Goddess who is non-different from Siva’. moe 

The self is, in reality, only one which is identical with Sakti 
or Siva-Sakti. But it appears tobe many in different orga- 
nisms because of maya, just as one 4ka$a appears to be many, 
when it is confined by jars, houses and the like, bi just as the 
‘sun appears to be many, when it is reflected in different apt 
In other words, the plurality of the self is only empirical ‘ 
in the transcendental plane, there is no plurality, since at 
that plane only Siva-Sakti exists®. 


The Self and Siva-Sakti 


In ‘the state of bondage, the self remains different from 
Siva-Sakti, because in this state itbecomes limited by Bee jon a, 
and is tainted by merits and demerits, During dissolution 
also, the bound self remains in.a subtle state in Sakti as ont 
different from her, In the state of liberation, the et ree 
its identity with the Supreme Self or Brahman or Siva- sant 
it becomes identical with Siva and also with Sakti. ene 
of the self with Siva is known as yoga, According to Saktism, 
bondage is real, just as liberation is. 

The Mother is the ultimate cause of bondage and hberatan 
of the self. Of course, liberation is said to be negfitted by 
vidya arising from karma or the performance of aaties and 
bhakti or devotion. But all these means—karma, bhakti and 
vidya—become operative only by the grace of the Mother. 
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According to the Sakti i in li i i 
“ me weeNs fi : ktists, the self can attain liberation even in 
The Devs Gita adopts the Theory of Reflection or Prati- 
bimba-vada advocated by a group of Advaitins, and holds 
that the jiva isa reflection of Brahman in avidya or primal 
nescience, The Tripura-Tapani-Upanisad accepts _ this. 
Theory of Reflection and also the Theory of Limitation or 
Avaccheda-vitda propounded by another group of Advaitins 
according to which the jiva is Brahman limited by avidya “aH 
like the akaSa limited by a jar. The Vartha-Upantsad ae, 
holds the view that the jiva is Brahman limited by avidya, an 
effect of maya It is further held that when this per a is. 
destroyed by real knowledge, there remains on jiva ite 
Saubhagya-Upanisad also holds.that when the real cea e 
of the self dawns, the self is. united with the Supreme Self?1, 4 
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